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Editorial 


Twenty-two years is one heck of a long time but that’s 
how long I’ve been actively involved in British country 
music. And a lot has happened since I first began 
submitting pen and ink drawings of country singers toa 
magazine called Country & Western Record Review, 
produced and edited by Dave Barnes. From that little 
publication I moved on to Record & Show Mirror as a 
feature writer and thence to Canada, where I became 
involved with a trade magazine known as R.P.M., or, to 
give it its full title, Records, Promotion and Music. I 


enjoyed my freelance stint with RPM, because it 


enabled me to meet artists like Diane Leigh, Tommy 
Common, Dick Nolan, Tommy Hunter, Cousin Bill, 
Charley Chamberlain and Donn Reynolds. I returned to 
England in 1967 and began writing for Melody Maker 
but later moved over to Disc & Music Echo. In those 
days it was difficult to persuade any pop editor to include 
country music in his publication’s format but I’m happy 
to say that men like Peter Jones, David Hughes and Ray 
Coleman had foresight and could see the potential 
development and growth of country music. These days, 
however, the situation is a far happier one and country 
music is now accepted on a general level, with the 
majority of musical publications giving space to it 
without too much reservation. 

Specialist magazines haven't had it easy during the 
UK development of country music and many of them 
have fallen by the wayside, some ignominiously, whilst 
others, like Country & Western Express and Country & 
Western Record Review, struggled on bravely for several 
years before finally succumbing. Our own Country 
Music Review also found it a struggle to survive for 
a number of years but luckily interest in country music 
has grown tremendously within the past two years and 
now we, together with another well-established monthly 
journal, are beginning to reap the benefits of dogged 
determination. 

I've enjoyed my involvement with country music andI 
hope to continue in the same vein for many years to 
come. Maybe I'll even manage to squeeze another 
twenty-two years out of it! 

BRYAN CHALKER. 


Front cover illustration: 


JIMMY BUFFETT 


Next Month 


THREE DAYS IN ARMADILLO 
CONTEMPORARY COWBOYS 
WEMBLEY — THE 3rd DAY 
LINDA HARGROVE 

CARL JACKSON 

GOING DUTCH 

ETC, 


Subscribe! 


Make sure of your next 12 issues of Country 
Music Review by sending £5 to Country Music 
Review, Subscription dept., 10 North Tenter 
Street, London El 8DL 
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Two Days of 
Country Music 


BRYAN CHALKER REPORTS ON 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AT THE 
9th INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
COUNTRY MUSIC... 


Were it not for the splendid delights 
obtained from several nips of Southern 
Comfort, Saturday’s show would have been 
something of a bummer in terms of musical 
entertainment. However, suitably imbibed, 
I found my place in the special enclosure 
and sat back to watch what should have 
been good music. 

Frank Jennings Syndicate had the 
unenviable task of opening the Festival and 
I was mildly aghast at seeing one of our most 
professional groups being used as a 
testing-bed for the venue’s PA system. 
Frank and his boys fought bravely against 
feed-back, lack of volume and the 
million-and-one other little things that 
seem to beset all British groups appearing at 
Wembley, but it was a losing battle. If our 
own acts are to be used as ‘warmers’, then 
let's use newcomers and not seasoned 
performers like Frank Jennings. He 
deserves better treatment, particularly in 
view of his Variety Club Award. 

Ireland’s excellent Cotton Mill Boys, who 
scored so heavily on ‘Opportunity Knocks’ 
recently, fared a little better and their 
rousing version of ‘Orange Blossom 
Special’, featuring the excellent fiddle work 
of Charlie Atkins, was one of the evening's 
few highlights. Showmanship is an 
important aspect of this interesting band 
and they came across well, in spite of a 
somewhat apathetic audience. 

A mild flurry of enthusiasm fluttered 
round the vast arena to greet 
sheepskin-clad Dennis Weaver, dressed as 
‘McCloud’. Weaver, billed as this year’s 
compere, started out well enough and 
added his musical contribution by singing a 
quartet of songs backed by British 
musicians. Once the musical interlude had 
finished, however, Weaver quickly showed 
that he had little to offer as a link-man and 
his role of compere became little short of 
embarrassing, with all-too frequent queries 
to each band of “Are ya ready, fellas?’’. 
Still, he coped as best he could, I suppose, 
but in future Mervyn Conn might be better 
off considering professional and seasoned 
comperes like Ralph Emery, of WSM — or 
even Murray Kash who, during certain 
moments of obvious stress throughout the 
weekend, appeared more able to cope. 

The petite and strong-voiced Jody Miller 
promised much but eventually offered very 
little in terms of visual excitement and 
whilst her material was well chosen and 
included her 1965 hit, ‘Queen Of The 
House’, ‘You Can Be Replaced’ and a new 
single, ‘Roll Me On The Water’, she failed 
to register forcibly. 

ABC-Dot’s Llommy Overstreet came and 
went without leaving much of an impression 
on either press or audience, although he 
worked hard to whip up enthusiasm. A 
highly competent performer, Overstreet’s 
style is possibly just that little too 
pop-orientated for British consumption and 
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there was little he could do to achieve any 
kind of rapport with his audience. 
Nevertheless, response was healthy enough 
for ‘Heaven Is My Woman’s Love’ 
(popularised here by Frank Jennings & 
Syndicate) and ‘(Gwen) Congratulations’. 

I thought Carl Perkins an odd choice for 
inclusion in Saturday’s bill and his jaunty, 
extremely competent rockabilly style would 
have been better suited to the third day. 
However, ‘Boppin’ The Blues’, ‘Standin’ In 
Need Of Love’, a clever country-rock 
transition version of ‘Kaw-Liga’ and a 
medley of Rock'n’ Roll classics brought 
warm applause. Perkins may be knocking 
back the years but he’s still capable of good 
music and I enjoyed his excellent, if 
predictable, performance. 


Highlights on Saturday were few and far 


between and many people must have left 
the show wondering quite what had gone 
wrong. Whatever happened, it was no fault 
of Mervyn Conn’s, but nothing really 
seemed to gell and the audience — quite a 
few short of capacity — were obviously 
difficult to work to. One act that did carry 
across after much effort were The Oak 
Ridge Boys, a splendid close-harmony 
group whose vocal work and arrangements 
closely resembled the Statler Brothers. 
Once again polished showmanship proved 
to be a winning factor in the overall 
acceptance of the group. Commencing with 
‘Rocky Top’, The Oaks made it quite clear 
from the outset that the gospel music which 
once formed the solid backbone of their act 
was making way for a much more 
commercial approach. Nevertheless, they 
didn’t totally forsake the field of religious 
music and their version of ‘Where The Soul 
Of Man Never Dies’ was a_ vocal 
masterpiece. I also enjoyed their 
interpretation of the old Bob. Wills classic, 
‘Faded Love’ and the Muppet-like antics of 
the group’s piano player. A good set, with 
plenty of physical activity from the singers 
and various band members. 

Interval time came around and it was 
back to the Southern Comfort stand and a 
listen to what people thought of the show so 
far. The general concensus of opinion 
favoured the Oaks, although some claimed 
they were far too loud. It’s as well to 
remember that the Empire Pool was not 
acoustically designed and probably the 
sound is now as good as it ever will be. 

With a couple more shots of that golden 
nectar working its way through my system I 
ambled back to the press area to catch the 
second half of the evening’s performance 
and caught the tail-end of Tex Withers’ 
brief spot. As usual this British veteran 
coped adequately but offered nothing new 
or startlingly original and further comment 
is pointless. 

As far as I was concerned the evening’s 
best performance came from Canada’s 
Carol Baker. With good exposure and the 
right single, there can be little doubting her 
potential as a UK chart-contender. Carol’s 
voice is pure, backwoods country and she 
moulded Kris Kristofferson’s over-worked 
‘Why Me’ into a brilliant show-stopper. 
Backed by the J.D. Band Carol worked her 
way through the set with consummate ease 
and I hope Mervyn Conn is able to bring her 
back for a major UK tour. RCA Records 
can be justifiably proud of Carol Baker's 
performance; she was outstandingly good. 

Legendary songwriter Don Gibson broke 
a 6thstring in the middle of his first number, 


which led to almost total disarray amongst 
the backing band but, after a few minutes 
back-stage with the troublesome instru- 
ment, he returned to complete his set of 
nine songs. Gibson has penned countless 
hits throughout his distinguished career and 
he gave the audience such popular numbers 
as ‘Blue Blue Day’, ‘I Can’t Stop Loving 
You’, ‘Sweet Dreams’, ‘A Legend In My 
Time’ and ‘Oh Lonesome Me’, but 
interspersed his owncompositions with ‘Sea 
Of Heartbreak’ (a UK hit for him in 1961) 
and the superb ‘Sensuous Woman’. 
Unfortunately, the J.D. Band appeared to 
be floundering throughout much of Don's 
set and I put it down to lack of rehearsal, 
which appears to be quite often the case at 
these events. Don’s performance was 
pleasant but were it not for the fact that 
possibly each and every member of the 
audience knew his songs intimately, he 
would have been less than successful. Don 
Gibson is better suited to a quiet club 
atmosphere than a vast arena the size of 
Wembley Pool. 

Saturday had been a long and arduous 
day and by now I was beginning to feel 
weary. The prospect of sitting through two 
further sets by Loretta Lynn and Conway 
Twitty didn’t excite me in the least but, 
due to rumours that the latter might not put 
in an appearance that night, I decided to see 
just what — or who — would materialise. 

he rumours were true — Twitty didn’t 
make the show and it was left to Loretta 
Lynn to put the finishing touches to a most 
disappointing first day. Loretta has 
appeared on numerous occasions but this 
year she blewit completely and I don’t think 
the various little incidents occurring 
between her and the band can have done. 
the so-called ‘Queen Of Country Music’ 
much good inthe eyes of her UK fans. Hers 
was a low-key, almost boring performance 
and, frankly, I was glad when it was over. I 
vaguely recall the lady singing a handful of 
her previous hits but by that time I could not 
have cared less and that sums up Loretta 
Lynn's appearance from my point of view. 

Press facilities this year were greatly 
improved on previous Festivals but there 
were still far too many non-productive 
elements allowed into the ‘Special 
Enclosure’. Naturally, Mervyn Conn’s 
family, friends and special guests have every 
right to be there but I, for one, can live 
without the rowdier element manifesting 
itself this year. Quite who the half-dozen 
loud-mouthed yobboes were standing 
directly behind me, I don’t know, but they 
proved that certain ‘passes’ were finding 
their way into the wrong hands, in spite of 
careful vetting at the barrier. 

Sunday came around in a healthy haze of 
Southern Comfort memories and I made 
another trek to Wembley Pool. After 
Saturday’s below-par efforts, I didn’t view 
the prospect with too much enthusiasm but 
surprises were in store. 

Because of my involvement with Country 
Music Review at the Festival I missed 
Jeannie Denver and the J D. Band’s set but 
I believe they experienced less trouble than 
Frank Jennings Syndicate the previous 
evening andsatisfied their following of fans 
from Yorkshire. 

Western-Swing exponent Hank Thomp- 
son offers little from a visual standpoint but 
his music is strong and meaty and with a 
selection of tightly-knit hits spanning his 

(Continued on Page 17) 


The MAC 


WISEMAN 
STORY 


‘Old Time’ and ‘Bluegrass’ music styles 
have been subjected to pressures through 
the years that would have scuttled a music 
of lesser durability and worth. No matter 
what direction modern Country music 
takes, and no matter how far authentic 
Country music finds itself’ from the 
commercial mainstream, there is a loyal, 
devoted group of people dedicated to 
preserving the Country music art forms 
known as ‘Bluegrass and *Old Time’. 


At their outset, “Old Time’ and 
‘Bluegrass’ were everything that dynamic, 
creative music Ought to be: spontaneous. 
original; intense, totally musical. Bill 
Monroe's mandolin and the banjo of Earl 
Scruggs, plus the singing of Mac Wiseman 
and Lester Flatt, created new, fully 
developed dimensions of the mountain 
music from which both styles are directl\ 
descended. . 


In recent years, as the “Old Time’ and 
‘Bluegrass sounds have become increas- 
ingly isolated from the rest of commercial 
Country music, a series of days and festivals 
featuring these styles of music have been 
staged in various parts of the East and South 
of the U.S.A. These festivals do not serve 
primarily to popularize the music but to 
preserve it, and to bring its special qualities 
and significance into clearer perspective. 

Mac. Wiseman has been entertaining 
people with his unique brand of Country 
music for generations. As he recalls, his 
music stems directly from his upbringing: “I 
was born on 23rd May, 1925 and raised 
right in the heart of the Shenandoah Valley, 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
down in Augusta County, where the 
‘Waltons’ TV show originated... Old-time 


Vac Wiseman 


music was a way of life with me... I was 
raised on it and learned it from other folks 

. It was handed down from generation 
to generation. . . | was quite a few years 
old before I realised that was not the way 
everybody did it!” 

With a voice that seemed to be a cross 
between that of Bill Monroe and Burl Ives 
he had a passion for old-time songs such as 
*! Wonder How The Old Folks Are At 
Home and “The Letter Edged In Black. 
Mac's songs were plaved regularly in the 


Fiftieson Country shows along with those of 


the more commercial performers. He 
delved deeply into -Old Time and 
‘Bluegrass and “Gospel music for his 


repertoire and sometimes ventured into 


more popular styles such as his recording of 


Pat Boone’s ‘Love Letters In The Sand’. a 


popular song from the early 20's. 


Regardless of the sources, his recordings 


were always characterised by the intense, 
hard-driving authentic style and disting- 
uished by his own dramatic guitar playing. 

A well-read man, he went to the 
Conservatory of Music in Dayton, Virginia, 
but learnt the A-Z of Country music from 
the people he worked with. One of the first 
was Molly O'Day, then a very popular 
artiste on the US Columbia label, but now 
an evangelist. 

Mac's first recording opportunities were 
as a side-man for Molly O' Day in 1946. At 
that time he was working as a solo artiste 
but as an integral part of Molly's act on the 
‘Tennessee Barn Dance’ on Radio station 
WLOX of Knoxville, Tennessee. He played 
bass on all of the original sixteen tunes that 
Molly recorded for Columbia in their 
Chicago studios. with the famous Art 
Satherley producing. 


Whilst in Knoxville he became 
acquainted with many famous Bluegrass 
personalities, though at that time the term 
‘Bluegrass’ was not used. He linked up with 
dstom @rvelti (om sdeeltic emcee meter auemiaien 
the famous Bill Monroe, and worked with 
Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs when they 
formed the Foggy Mountain Boys in 1948, 
for a year. Mac was featured on Flatt and 
Scrugg’s first session for Mercury and sang 
and played on three numbers along with Jim 
Sloemate on fiddle and Cedne Rainwater 
on bass. 

atm Modal OA zeus (ores (e (exe Men COMm'CO mE Te) COMEETIe 
formed his own band which played in a 
semi-Bluegrass vein. He joined the famous 
‘Louisiana Hayride’ in Shreveport, 
Louisiana and a short time later became the 
first Country music artiste to-be signed to 
the newly formed Dot label which was 
formed during 1950in Gallatin, Tennessee. 
His first recording for Dot was held in the 
studios of the “Havride’ with a line-up of 
guitar, mandolin, fiddle, and Joe Medford 
on banjo. Although Mac was basically an 
‘Old Time’ singer immediately he became 
involved in “Bluegrass music too. 

Unlike so many of the other Country 
music bands of the early 50’s, he refused to 
stand still with his music. He took good 
material and gave it an authentic treatment, 
but dressed it up with twin-fiddles and 
pleasant electric guitar work — this was the 
secret of his success. He recorded several 
old Pop tunes like this and breathed new life 
into them, still retaining the basic melody 
line so that people could still associate with 
the song. 

OW arcoltredrvoltian sim olcrulelemelim Oremus Clem itete 
usually used studio men on his recordings 
and these included such notables as Hank 
‘Sugarfoot Garland, Tommy Jackson, Joe 
Zinkan. Dale Potter and even on odd 
occasions Chet Atkins. 

Another facet to Mac's career was his 
direct involvement in the Folk Music revival 
of the late “50's and early “60's. He delved 
deep into his folk traditions for his 
repertoire. 

The 1970's saw a resurgence of the arts 
and crafts of the authentic Country music 
vocalists and musicians. Mac was an 
obvious leader in his field and his solo cuts 
for RCA Victor (and his duet albums with 
Lester Flatt) achieved popular acclaim on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the field of Country Gospel music 
Mac’s fans rate his sacred recordings as the 
best examples of *Down-home’ Faith put to 
music. Word Records have recently 
embarked on what could turn out to be a 
whole new line of Mac Wiseman recordings 
that will cheer the ‘Ole Time’ and 
‘Bluegrass’ music enthusiasts. Mac's first 
release for Word is entitled “Shenandoah 
Valley Memories and features his rendition 
of no less than sixteen great songs. 
Amazingly too, Word are pushing the well 
packaged album out at a very acceptable 
price. 

Now well into his fifth decade, Mac 
Wiseman’s career is still steadily 
progressing upwards. He is on the way 
healthily picking up many new fans to the 
ever growing band. 
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ANNOUNCING A VALUABLE AND EXCLUSIVE SOUVENIR of Dennis ‘McCloud’ Weaver’s 
success at this year’s Wembley Festival. 

Exclusive to readers of Country Music Review this limited edition of Dennis McCloud 
Weaver busts (This is a limited edition of only 250, with bronze finish). 

Do not hesitate. Order today to avoid disapointment, this offer is only open while stocks 
last. 





DENNIS WEAVER . _ 


The majority of British TV viewers will ~ 
recognise this face as McCloud, the « 
immensely popular cowboy cop. 
Weaver also created another famous ~ =~ 
character, that of ‘Chester’, in the long- , ~ 
runningGunlaw television series, which @ = 
: starred James Arness as ‘Matt Dillon’. 
— Since Weaver's McCloud has featured **s. 
“dies a considerable amount of country- 
orientated music in its soundtrack over 
the years, it was inevitable that the 
show's star should be called in tocut an # 
album — and in 1975 Dennis Weaver ; 
did just that. The LP, McCloud Country 
(OJM DJF 20479) has sold extremely 
well and Dennis Weaver is now becom- 
ing accepted as a country music per- 
sonality. This year the amiable 
character-actor/singer acts as compere 


(CMR APRIL '77) 



































Bust size approx. 100mm. 


ONLY 
£7.00 | 


FREE 
ALBUMS 















ye 


Fifty of these albums to be 
given away absolutely free. 


These two Dennis Weaver albums absolutely free with the 1st orders for the Country Music Review Dennis Weaver 
bust, when ordering state whether you wish to receive one or both albums. If your order isopened while our stock of 
these albums lasts we will forward to you under separate cover. It’s first come first served as we feel this is the only fair 
way to treat our readers there can be no preference shown, so act now, and post your order today. 





Complete your order form and send it to us with payment. 


To: Sales Dept 
Country Music Review 
10 North Tenter Street 
London E1 8DR 


Please rush me: please tick 


Dennis Weaver bust at £7.00 + 50p P&P. | enclose postal orders for ....... bust/s 


| wish to receive ist Album 0 
2nd Album O 


Albums will be sent while our stocks last. 
fF YOU Would be interested in a bust al andi artiet stato artist: 5ciccdineecicc tc fic cease ssdwcsc tues eusacasawdeecaSeivacwake ve odeeeibawas 


Deere PON HTT, waco cbolutinen snl acinds :enewe s sunken eedadaei ae maeeens 
PARES onc. ae Ge ce a a eed eand 2d pk Mowe eee Sn STE. SES wt her dewes 


This offer is only available to UK readers 
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Jon Derek, Country Fever Blues and Bluegrass Sonet SNTF 673 3.25 2.54 A —— 4 Good Seeds Canaan CGS 8512 1.99 1.55 
Country Music Trail, Vol. 1 Maskerade FWS 3881 2.99 2.33 Carroll Baker Sos one 
Dottsy MR RRR re Carroll Baker RCA PL 10171 mim Sa 1.99 1.55 
e Sweetest Thing 2.49 1. oan z : 
a page eS Com aay 2 Pye GH 863 1.95 1.51 Kélen tags MCA MCF 2783 3.35 2.61 
eel as Flying Fish 007) Sonet F708 3.25 2.54 omena y 
Dave Ferguson ving irish Country Queen Release TSLP 90 2.49 1.94 Guitar Instrumentals Westwood WRS 125 2.75 2.15 
Somewhere Breakdown 02 2.60 2.03 Martin, Brogan and Armstrong Lazy Lester 
Crystal Gayle Sonet SNTF 711 3.25 2.54 hen ton teee Flyright FLY 526 2.99 2.33 
stal UA UAS 29974 3.25 2.54 Bellamy Brothers 
Ciyeta Ga Pialn and Fancy Warners K 56357 3.39 2.65 ene CR 30121 2.25 1.76 
mebody Loves You UA UAS 29937 3.25 2.54 oe Band 
Lloyd Green I'm Sorry For You My Friend CBS 82003 3.39 2.65 Gordon Lightfoot. Warmers K 56349 3.39 2.65 
nye lhe altar a ae 1 Te Early Morning Rain, Vol. 2 Sunset SLS 50398 1.75 1.96 
ank Locklin 
‘ove G Laney Guitar M & M SLME 1003 1.89 1.47 von Forget To Say Thank You Power Ex. PXL ee Golden Hits Ember Cw 147 195 1.51 
Steel Rides Monument MNT 81245 3.39 2.65 Bound For Glory ovin’ Spoonfu 
Merle Haggard Soundtrack Album UA UAG 30035 3.49 2.72 Greatest Hits Pye GH 838 1.95 1.51 
My Love Affair With Trains Capitol EST 11544 3.35 2.61 Great British Alistar Country Music Sampler Bob Luman 
George Hamilton IV Various, incl. A Bob Luman Rocks DJM DJM 22057 1.99 1.57 
Back Home At The Opry RCA PL 10192 2.49 1.94 Barrett, Bryan Chalker, Ray Dexter, Jed Ford, Ray Lynam, Philomena Begley 
Emmylou Harris Syndicate, Shucks, etc (dbl) Sweetfolk O50 SFA 2.75 2.15 Two Of Us Release BRL 4035 2.49 1.94 
Luxury Liner Reprise K 56334 3.29 2.57 Jimmy Buffett Ray Lynam 
Emmylou Harris Changes In Latitudes, Changes In Attitudes ABC Country Favourites, Old and New Release BRL 
Elite Hotel Reprise K 54060 3.29 2.57 ABCL 5218 3.39 2.65 4086 2.49 1.94 
Emmylou Harris Glen Campbell Ray Lynam, Philomena Begle 
Pieces Of The Sky Reprise K 54037 3.29 2.57 Souther Nights Capitol EST 11601 3.35 2.61 Together Again Release BRL 4057 2.49 1.94 
Frank Jennings Syndicate Johnny Cash Loretta Lynn 
Heaven Is My Woman's Love One-Up OU 2139 2.20 1.72 Last Gunfighter Ballad CBS 81566 3.39 2.65 Country Roads Coral CDL 8045 2.25 1.76 
Waylon Jennings Gene Clar Loretta Lynn 
Waylon Live RCA PL 11108 3.49 2.72 Two Sides To Every Story RSA 2394 276 3.25 2.54 Best Of Loretta Lynn MCA MCF 2787 3.35 2.61 
Waylon Jennings Ry Cooder Loretta Lynn 
Dreaming My Dreams RCA LSA 3247 2.49 1.94 Chicken Skin Music Reprise K 54083 3.29 2.57 Somebody Somewhere MCA MCF 2786 3.35 2.61 
Rusty & Doug Kershaw Rita Coolidge Loretta Lynn 
Louisiana Man DJM DJB 26080 1.25 0.98 Anytime Anywhere A & M Lh 64618 3.60 2.80 Greatest Hits MCA MCF 2629 3.35 2.61 
Ray Lynam, Hillbillies Country Comment Mary MacGregor 
20 Shots Of Country Release BRL 4069 2.49 1.94 Various, inci. Johnny Credit, James O'Gwynn, Tom Between Two Lovers Ariola AAS 1504 3.35 2.61 
Ray Lynam, Philomena Begley Webb Pierce, Rex Allen Jnr., Sleepy LaBeef, Benny Martin 
Best Of Shannon SMLP 001 1.99 1.55 Jeannie C. Riley Charly CR 30118 2.25 1.76 Tennessee Jubilee (with John Hartford, Buddy 
Ronnie Milsap Cotton Mill Boys Emmons, Buddy Spicher, Lester Flatt, Pig 
Live RCA PL 12043 249 1.94 25 Country Classics, Vol. 3 Hawk HALPB 145 2.49 1.94 Robbins, Charlie Collins) Sonet SNTF 703 3.25 2.54 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band Cotton Mill Boys Kate and Anna McGarrigle 
Dirt, Silver & Gokd UA UAT 9802 8.25 6.43 Cotton Pickin’ Hawk HGLP 006 2.49 1.94 Dancer with Bruised Knees Warners K 56356 3.29 2.57 
Dolly Parton Charlie Daniels Band Larry Mahan 
Best Of Dolly Parton, Vol. 2 RCA LSA 3236 2.49 1.94 High Lonesome Epic EPC 81666 3.39 2.65 King Of The Rodeo Warners BS 2959 3.49 2.72 
Dolly Parton Cu,pepper County Keith Manifold 
Dolly: The Seeker, We Used To RCALSA 3260 2.49 1.94 At Home Sweetfolk SFA 051 2.75 2.15 Inheritance DJM DJM 22061 1.99 1.55 
Charley Pride John Denver Barbara Mandrell 
Best Of Charley Pride, Vol. 3 RCA LSA 3283 2.49 1.94 Best Of, Volume 2 RCA PL 42120 3.49 2.72 Midnite Angel ABC ABCL 5206 3.39 2.65 
Charley Pride Dillards ; Lena Martell 
Sample Charley Pride RCA SAS 1005 0.99 0.77  Copperfields (re-stocked) Elektra K 42034 3.29 2.59 With Very Special Love Pye NSPL 18513 2.99 2.33 
Red Rector, Bill Clifton Dillards Charlie McCoy 
Another Happy Day Breakdown 001 2.60 2.03 Wheatstraw Suite (re-stocked) Elektra K 42045 3.29 2.57 Blows The Hits Monument MNT 81886 3.39 2.65 
Linda Ronstadt Joe Dolan Country Joe McDonald 
Greatest Hits Asylum K 53055 3.29 2.57 Crazy Woman NSPL 18503 2.99 2.33 Goken Hour Pye GH 865 1.95 1.51 
Pete Sayers Johnny Duncan Mercy Brothers 
Watermelon Summer Transatlantic Xtra 1168 2.60 2.03 Johnny Duncan (due early June) CBS 82021 3.39 2.65 Homemade RCA PL 10188 2.49 1.94 
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Charlie McCoy 


Stone Fox Chase Monument MNT 81886 3.39 2.65 
David McWilliams 

David McWilliams EMI EMC 3169 3.35 2.61 
Delbert McClinton 

Love Rustler ABC ABCL 5217 3.39 2.65 
Melanie 

Golden Hour Pye GH 861 1.95 1.51 
Miki and Griff 

Golden Hour Pye GH 631 1.95 1.51 
Jody Miller 

Here's Jody Miller Epic EPC 81975 3.39 2.65 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir 

New Album CBS 61139 1.99 1.55 
Guy Mitchell 


16 Greatest Hits (American Legend) CBS 31459 1.99 1.55 
Mountain Line 

Mountain Line Westwood WRS 109 2.75 2.15 
Willie Nelson, Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins, 

David Allan Coe 


Longhom Jamboree Charly CR 30120 2.25 1.76 
Mick Newbury 

Rusty Tracks ABC ABCL 5215 3.39 2.65 
New Riders Of The Ar op —— 

Who Are Those Guys MCA MCF 2793 3.35 2.65 
Phil Ochs 


Chords Of Fames (abl) A + MAMLM 64599 3.99 3.22 
Olivia Newton-John 
Crystal Lady (abl) (Japan) EMI EMS 65001/2/9E ** 8.99 


Roy Orbison 

Regeneration Monument MNT 81808 3.39 2.65 
Orions 

Best London HAU 8504 3.35 2.61 
Nev Page 

Nev Page Westwood WRS 110 2.75 2.15 
Carl Perkins 

Long Tall Sally CBS 31454 1.99 1.55 


Tommy Overstreet 

Tum On To Tommy Overstreet ABC ABCL 5195 3.39 2.65 

Buck Owens 

Buck "Em Wamers BS 2952 3.49 2.72 

Dolly Parton 

new Harvest, First Gathering RCA PL 12188 3.49 2.72 
oco 


New Album No Details ABC ABCL 5220 3.39 2.65 
Poso Seco Singers 

Best CBS 3145 1.99 1.55 
Elvis Presley 

The Elvis Tapes (Vancouver 1957 interviews) 

Redwood RED 1 2.25 1.76 
Brendon Quinn, Bluebirds 

My Kind Of Country Emerald GES 1163 1.89 
Bonnie Raitt 

New Album, No Details Warners K 56323 3.29 2.57 
Charlie Rich 

Take Me Epic EPC 81841 3.39 2.65 
Marty Robbins 

Adios Amigo CBS 81871 3.39 2.65 


Rare Rocabilly Volume 2 
Various incl. Roy Hall, Jimmy Carroll, Terry 
Noland, Eddie Fontaine, Wayne Raney. Justin 


Tubb. Bobby Helms, etc. MCA MCF 2789 3.35 2.61 
Kenny Rogers 

Kenny Rogers UA UAS 30046 3.25 2.54 
Eddie Rabbitt 

Rocky Mountain Music Elektra K 52037 3.29 2.57 
Linda Ronstadt 

Different Drum Capitol CAPS 1004 2.20 1.72 
Ray Sawyer 

Ray Sawyer (of Dr. Hook) Capitol EST 11591 3.35 2.61 
Jean Shepard 

The Good Shepard UA UAS 30044 3.25 2.54 


Sixteen No. 1 Country Hits 

Various, incl. G. Jones, T. Wynette, M. Robbins, J. 
Duncan, J. Horton, W. Nelson, etc. CBS 31456 1.99 1.55 
Cari Smith 

A Way With Words DJM DJF 20507 3.25 2.54 


Connie Smith 
Famous Country Music Makers (abl) RCA PL 


42000 3.98 3.10 
Margo Smith 

Songbird Warners BS 2955 3.49 2.72 
Billie Jo Spears 

it You Want Me UA UAS 30071 3.25 2.54 
Al Stewart 

Modem Times CBS 80447 3.39 2.65 
James Talley 

Blackjatk Choir Capitol EST 11605 3.35 2.61 
Drew Taylor & Friends 

Drew's Brew One-Up OU 2175 2.20 1.72 
Tennessee Line 

Tennessee Line Westwood WRS 108 2.99 233 


Hank Thompson 
Back In The Swing Of Things ABC ABCL 5194 3.39 2.65 
Marshall Tucker Band 


Caroline Dreams Capricom 2476 130 3.25 2.54 
Tanya Tucker 

Ridin’ Rainbows MCA MCF 2796 3.35 2.61 
Twiggy 

Piease Get My Name Right Mercury 9102 601 3.50 2.73 
Conway Twitty 

Best Of, Vol. 2 MCA MCF 2788 3.35 2.61 
Conway Twitty, Loretta Lynn 

United Talent MCA MCF 2764 3.35 2.61 


Conway Twitty, Loretta Lynn 
Never ng Song Of Love Coral COL 8045 2.25 1.76 


Conway Twitty 
Best Of Conway Twitty. Vol. 1 MCAMCF 2788 3.35 2.61 


Gene Watson 


Paper Rosie Capitol EST 11597 3.35 2.61 
Bert Weedon 
20 Guitar Super Greats One-Up OU 2167 2.25 1.76 
R tr Whittaker 

Saffron (dbl) EMi EMSP 318 3.99 3.11 
Gene Vincent 
Greatest Capitol CAPS 1001 2.20 1.72 
Dennis Weaver 
Dennis Weaver DJM DJF 20504 1.99 1.55 
Tony Joe White 
Eyes 20th Century BT 523 2.99 2.33 


Frank Yonco, Everglades 
Drinking The Beer and Singing a Country Song 


Sweetfolk SFA 071 2.75 2.15 
Jesse Colin Young 
New Album, No Details Wamers K 56358 3.35 2.61 


Leona Williams 

A Woman Walked Away DJM DJM 22060 1.99 1.55 
Mac Wiseman 

Shenandoah Valley Memories Canaan CGS 8510 1.99 1.55 
Neil hg 

American ‘$s and Bars Reprise K 54088 3.29 2.57 


ZZ T 
Totes Lotion LDU 1 3.50 2.73 
USA TOP SELLERS 
Lynn Anderson 

rap Your Love Around Your Man CBS PC 34439 4.85 3.99 
Moe Bandy 
Here | Am Drunk Again CBS KC 32485 4.85 3.99 
Moe Bandy 
Hank Williams You Wrote My Life CBS KC 34091 4.85 3.99 
Bobby Bare 
The Winner & Other Losers RCA APL11786 4.85 3.99 
Bobby Bare 
Me and (Bob) McDill RCA APL1 2179 485 3.99 
Norman Blake, Nancy Blake 
Live At McCabes Takoma D 1052 3.69 
Blue Sky Boys 
Blue Sky Boys County 752/F "" 2.98 
June Carter Cash 
Appalachian Pride CBS KC 33689 4.85 3.99 
David Allan Coe 

ired Redneck CBS KC 33916 4.85 3.99 

David Allan Coe 
Rides Again CBS PC 34310 4.85 3.99 
Jessi Colter 
Diamond in The Rough Capitol ST 11543 4.85 3.99 
Crystal Gayle 
Wrong Road Again UA LA 365 4.85 3.99 
Johnny Duncan 
Best Ag Johnny Duncan CBS KC 34243 4.85 3.99 
Joe 
Joe Ely MCA 2242 485 3.99 


Al Ferrier & The Boppin’ Billies 

Birth Of Rockabilly (Switzerland) Goldband GRLP 

7769/F 6 = 4:50 
Steve Fromholz 

A Rumour In My Own Time Capitol ST 11521 4.85 3.99 


Larry Gatlin 

High Time Monument MG 6644 485 3.99 
Mickey Gilley 

Gilley's Smokin’ Playboy PB 415 4.85 3.99 
Johnny Gimble 

Texas Dance Party CBS KC 34184 4.85 3.99 
Linda Hargrove 

Just Like You Capitol ST 11564 4.85 3.99 
Bud Isaacs 

Legendary Bud Isaacs Midland MDOLBA 2 *° 399 
Waylon Jennings 

Good Hearted an RCA LSP 4647 4.85 3.99 
Waylon Jennings 

Lonesome, On'ry & Mean RCA LSP 4854 4.85 3.99 
Waylon Jennings 

The Taker/Tulsa RCA LSP 4487 4.85 3.99 
Waylon ie 

Mackintosh & TJ (with Willie Nelson & The 

Waylors) RCA APL1i 1520 4.85 3.99 
Jim and Jesse 

Jim & Jesse Show Old Dom. OD 49804/F - 3.99 
Jim and Jesse 

Live In Japan (dbl) Oki Dom. OD 49807/F ? ‘649 
Jim and Jesse 

Superior Sounds Of Bluegrass Oki Dom. OD 

49805/F “3.99 
Ron Lashley 


Steel Away With Jesus Emmons ELP 1003 4.85 3.99 
Wilma Lee, Stoney Cooper 
Sing The Carter Family's Greatest Hits Starday 


SD 980/F 4.85 3.99 
Mike Lunsford 

Mike Lunsford Starday SD 969/F 4.85 3.99 
Bob Luman 

Alive And Well CBS PC 34445 485 3.99 
Cc. W. McCall 

Rubber Duck Polydor PD1 6094 4.85 3.99 


Augie Meyers, Western Head Band 

Live At The Longneck Texas Re-Cord 1002 4.85 3.99 
Delbert McClinton 

Victim Of Life's Circumstances ABC ABCD 907 4.85 3.99 
Deibert McClinton 


Genuine Cowhide ABC ABCD 959 485 3.99 
Bill Monroe 

Sees y Bluegrass, Body And Soul MCA 2251 4.85 3.99 
Red Sovine 

Woodrow Wilson Sovine Starday SD 970/F 4.85 3.99 
Jerry Reed 

Both Barrels incl. Gator RCA APL1 1861 4.85 3.99 
Del Reeves, Billie Jo Spears 

By Request UA LA 649 4.85 3.99 
Herb Remington 

Pure Remington Steel Stoneway STY 138 ** 3.69 
Marty Robbins 


No Sign Of Loneliness Here CBS C 33476 4.85 3.99 
Harlan Sanders 

Off & Running Epic KE 34305 485 3.99 
Earl Scruggs Revue 

Live From Austin City Limits CBS PC 34464 4.85 3.99 
Statler Bros 

The Country America Loves Mercury SRMI 1125 4.85 3.99 
Red Steagall 

Texas Red Dot DOSD 2068 4.85 3.99 


Robb Strandlund 

Robb Strandiund Polydor PD1 6085 4.85 3.99 
Chop Taylor 

Som y Shoot Out The Jukebox CBS PC 

34345 4.85 3.99 
Al Terry 

Al Terry La Lousianne 117/F ve §6=3. 89 
Tut Taylor 

Dobrolic Plectral Society Takoma D 1050/F “ 3.69 
Little Roy Wiggins, Kayton Roberts 

Twin Steels (re-stocked by demand) Stoneway 

STY 129 3.69 
Leona Williams 

San Quentin's First Lady MCA 2212 485 3.99 
Mac Wiseman 

Oki Time Country Favourites (back again in 

limited quantities) Rural Rhythm RR 258 oS * O0R 


USA RECENT ARRIVALS & BACK AGAIN 
TITLES 


Wendell Adkins 

Sundowners Hitsville HS 4061 4.85 3.99 
Rex Allen Jnr 

Rex Wamers BS 3054 4.85 3.99 
Greg Aliman 

Playing Up A Storm Capricom CP 0181 485 3.99 
Atlanta Ryhthm Section 

Atlanta Rhythm Section (dbl) MCA 2- 4114 5.49 
Gene Autry 

Cowboy Hall Of Fame Republic IRDA-R 6012 4.85 3.99 
Gene Autry 

Live From Madison Square Garden Republic 

IRDA-R 6014 4.85 3.99 
Ava Barber 

Country As Grits, including Waiting At The End Of 

Your Run (due som) Ranwood R 8170/F 4.85 3.99 
Randy Bariow 

Arrival (due soon) Gazelle IRDA 6021 4.85 3.99 
Rod Bernard/Clifton Chenier 

Boogie In Black & White Jin 9014/F “= 3.69 
Norman Biake/Red Rector 

N. Blake & R. Rector County 755/F 2.98 
Kenny Baker 

Plays Bill Monroe County 761/F “ 2.98 
Valerie Carter 

Just A Stone’s Throw Away CBS PC 34155 4.85 3.99 
Carter Family 

Country's First Family CBS KC 34266 485 3.99 
Jonathan Cain 

Windy City Breakdown Bearsville BR 6969 4.85 3.99 
Marshall Chapman 

I'm Feeling Free Epic KE 34422 485 3.99 
Jim Chestnut 


Let Me Love You Now ABC Hickory AH44004 4.85 3.99 
England Dan, John Ford Coley 


Dowdy Ferry Road Big Tree BT 76000 4.85 3.99 
Mac Davis 

Thunder In The Aflemoon CBS PC 34313 4.85 3.99 
Donna Far 

Fargo Soneey Warners BS 2996 4.85 3.99 
Narvel Felts 

The Touch Of Felts ABC ABCD 2070 485 3.99 
Freddy Fender a 

Let The Good Times Roll (dbl) Pickwick PTP _ 

2090/f 3.99 
Rod Hart 

Breakeroo Plantation PLP 500 4.85 3.99 
Freddy Hart 

That Look In Her Eyes Capitol ST 11568 485 3.99 
Hoodoo Rhythm Devils 

Safe In Their Homes Fantasy F 9522 4.85 3.99 
Sonny James 

You're Free To Go CBS KC 34472 4.85 3.99 


Jim and Jesse 

Jesus Is The Key Oid Dominion OD 49804/F *- 3.99 
Jim and Jesse 

We Like Trains/Diesel On My Tail (dbl) Epic BG 


33746 ** =6§.49 
Doug Kershaw 

Flip, Flop And Fly Wamers BS 3025 4.85 3.99 
Bob Luman 

Alive and Well Epc KE 34445 4.85 3.99 
L. A. Country Allstars 

The Boys In The Bunkhouse UA LA 724 4.85 3.99 
lan Matthews 

Hit and Run CBS PC 34671 4.85 3.99 
Dale McBride 

The Ordinary Man ConBrio CBLP 051 4.85 3.99 
Buddy Merrill 

Country Capers Ranwood R 8099 4.85 3.99 
Roger McGuinn 

Thunderbyrd CBS PC 34656 4.85 3.99 
Tommy Overstreet 

Vintage °77 Dot DOSD 2071 4.85 3.99 
Herb Pedersen 

South By Southwest Epic PE 34225 4.85 3.99 


Original Texas Playboys 

The Late Bob Wills Original Texas Playboys (With 

Johnny Gimble, Leon McAuliffe, Al Strickland, etc) 

Capito! ST 11612 4.85 3.99 


Charley Pride 

She's Just An Od Love Tumed Memory RCA 

APL1 2261 4.85 3.99 

Bob Ralston 

Feelings Ranwood R 8158 485 3.99 

Charlie Rich 

<7 aaa aa lames a Dew RCAAPL1 2260 4.85 3.99 
uby 


Ruby (With Tom Fogerty) PBR Int. 7001 4.85 3.99 
Troy Seals 

Troy Seals CBS KC 34271 4.85 3.99 
Buddy Spicher 

American Sampler Flying Fish FF 021/F “°', ae 
Statler Brothers 

Best Mercury SRMI 1037 4.85 3.99 
Ray Stevens 

Feel The Music Warners BS 2997 4.85 3.99 
B. W. Stevenson 

Lost Feeling Wamers BS 3012 4.85 3.99 
Gary Stewart 

Your Place Or Mne RCA APL1 2199 4.85 3.99 
Mei Tillis 

Heart Healer MCA 2252 4.85 3.99 
Marshall Tucker Band 

Carolina Dreams Capricom CPK 0180 4.85 3.99 
Conway Twitty 

Play Guitar Play MCA 2262 4.85 3.99 
Wet Willie 

Left Coast Live Capricom CP 0182 4.85 3.99 
Bob Wills 

24 Great Hits By Bob Wills, Texas Playboys (abl) 

MGM 2-5303 ** 5.49 
Diane Williams 

Diana Williams ST 11587 4.85 3.99 
Hank Williams Jnr. 

Ope Night Stands Warners BS 2988 4.85 3.99 
Bill Wilson 


Talking To Stars (Due Soon) Bar-B-Q BRBQ 7 485 3.99 
Jesse Winchester 
Nothing But A Breeze Bearsville BR 6968 4.85 3.99 





RRP quoted for imported records are for guidance only. 
Copyrights paid. Overseas customers supplied at the same 
prices. All products are guaranteed new and factory fresh. All 
orders to be CWO only and to include post/ ing rates 
shewn below; payment may be by cheque, PO, MO, giro 
cheque or cash irogistered). EMI tokens may be used for UK 
releases only provided full retail price is paid plus usual 
post/packing charge. Quote your acknowledgement number if 
you need to telephone us regarding an order. 


POST/PACKING RATES: UK, EIRE & BFPO: 

1 LP —37 pence; 2 LPs —57 pence; 3LPs — 66 pence: 4, 5or 
6 LPs — 88 pence; 7 LPs —94 pence: 8or 9LPs — £1.10: 10, 
11 or 12LPs— £1.20 and 10 pence per LP thereafter. Optional 
insurance, in case of loss or damage by the post office, is 25 
eat pe order. Double LP counts as 2 for postage purposes, 
riple as 3. 


POST/PACKING RATES: ALL OVERSEAS COUNTRIES, 
SURFACE MAIL (airmail on request): Please pay by IMO only 
in the first instance. 
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1 LP — 95 pence; 2 or 3 LPs — £1.60; 4—7 LPs — £2.50. 
8—12LPs — £3.50; 13—24 LPs — £5.25. Optional insurance 
is 25 pence per order. Existing customers must add 75 pence 
per order to cover our banking costs if paying by any other 
method apart from IMO: note that personal cheques are not 
acceptable from overseas countries. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT QUOTES MAIL ORDER DIS- 
COUNTS; OUR SHOP PRICES ARE 7% — 15% OFF 
RETAIL. PRICES VALID UNTIL THE NEXT ISSUE OF THIS 
MAGAZINE ONLY. 


KEEP IN TOUCH: remember that anything not shown in our 
advertisements but which you know to be currently available 
can be obtained for you at similar discount prices, subject to 
availability ex manufacturer or US warehouse. Hundreds of 
other titles not advertised are always available from stock at 
GENUINE discount prices. 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

CHECKMATE RECORDS LTD, Dept REV, 56 
Northbrook Street, Newbury, Berkshire, RG13 
1AN, England. Tel: Newbury (0635) 45313 
(enquiries desk only open from 9.30 am to 
1.00 pm daily. Monday-Friday). 

CALLERS WELCOME Checkmate Records 
Ltd, 56 Northbrook Street, Newbury, Berkshire. 
tel: 0635-45313 very full range of stock. 
CALLERS WELCOME Checkmate Records 
Ltd, 13 Mill Street, Wantage, Oxon. tel: 
02357-65156 limited but growing range. 
CALLERS WELCOME Sunshine Records Ltd, 
31 Little Clarendon St, Oxford, OX1 2HU. tel: 


0865-511537. Country rock ONLY. 
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Have You Heard the ‘I’ll Walk With 
God’ album? I have a copy with me. 
Slim Whitman? ‘/’ll Walk With God’ 
This is going back to the 60’s. No, I 
haven’t, but obviously they took a lot 
of tracks off the ‘Gods Hand In Mine’ 
album. 

No, that was a totally different album. 
The backing on ‘I'll Walk With God’ 
features steel and chorus, the other 
album features mainly guitar and 
organ. 

Well, you are showing me something 
I haven’t seen before. So we haven’t 
got all the Imperial catalogue over 
here, obviously, but it looks good. I’m 
very interested in this. After this 
interview I’ll talk to Alan Warner to 
see if there is anything else we’ve left 
out. 

Four months later ‘/’ll Walk With 
God’ was released over here on the 
Sunset label. . . 

As a matter of interest were you 
aware that there are at least another 
three albums recorded in the States in 


DK 


PH 


DK 


PH 


DK 


true stereo, but which have never 
seen the light of day over here and 
others which are long deleted? 

It’s good that you have said im That 
is another thing I shall iaiigate 
with Alan. 

The reason I mention thes@aiiiis 
that they were recorded @aiiGmEEE 
standards, they Aaeiiitiiuel quo 
recordings aS WeRgeSR Gil alneD [sana 
LP’s. I personall eCutnaEe eben 


‘T’ll Walk With God’ ts aquest. the” 


best he’s ever recorded. 

Funny you should say Wim 
thinking of a conversation | ‘aS 
morning with Alan. He’s talkigiagm 
doing a ‘Greatest Hits -Volume Two’. 
He was talking about other matefial. 
Perhaps I just didn’t listen to hia 
closely as I should have done buliiNg 
got a feeling he must be referr#i@ 
these albums as well. | 

I have a couple of albums heregaaial 
I'd like to show you. If I could Gam 
your attention to this one... 

‘Cool Water’ we’ve issued that ond 


Slim Whitman with his famous left-handed Gietsch Guitar 


by Paul Hazell 
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No, this is the American album, the 
tracks are almost totally different. 


_ And this one ‘All Time Favourites’ 
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you Il see that most of the tracks have 
never been issued over here and in 
fact the second one is one of those 
that we were just speaking about, 
released in the States in the 
mid-sixties, for some reason it never 
saw the light of day over here. It 
features some excellent perfor- 


_mances by Slim in fairly modernstyle. 


‘We must have this material in the 
vaults. I shall certainly send over for 
all these albums, although I should 
think Alan’s got them. To a large 


“extent I am guided by Alan on 


repertoire. He is very competent, he 
comes to me with a compilation, I 
agree the basic content and take it 
from there to market it. Do mention 
these to Alan, I shall be very 
surprised if he doesn’t know about 
them. 

Now a question, I’ve no doubt you’ve 
been bullied a lot in the past — the 
famous ‘South African’ album. I can 
see by the smile on your face that you 
have been bullied about it. Are we 
ever likely to see these recordings 
issued? I know people who would pay 
huge prices for this album. 


art 


ut that’s no indication of what 
demand would be. Many singles and 
albums change hands for a great deal 
of money, mainly, with all due 
respect, because of ‘snob’ appeal. But 
that’s not indicative that its a 
potential best seller. But to answer 
your question, we did have a ‘Very 
Best Of album issued in the States 
and Europe, but we didn’t want to 
know about that album. We felt that 
it would cut across our plans. In my 
opinion and judging by the look on 
your face, you know it wasn’t the very 
best of Slim Whitman, and we didn’t 
issue it here. 

I showed that to Slim, and also 
showed him the U.S. LP ‘Best Of Slim 
Whitman’ issued about a year before. 
It had about six of the same tracks. To 
me that was absolutely amazing. The 
‘Very Best’ had the whole side one 
from the ‘1 5th Anniversary’ LP whilst 
side two was entirely from the ‘Best 
Of album. All of those are still 
released in the States and Slim's 
comment to that was “‘perhaps that’s 
why I’m more popular in Britain than 
I am back home”’. 

It’s hard for me to comment on that. 
It must be difficult to put out an 
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album in the ‘Best Of’ vein in the 
States by an artiste who’s not selling 
very well anyway. But back to the 
South African album, again we have 
to look at what’s on offer there, 
compared to ourcurrent programme. 
Yes, I could issue it but it may well 
upset the plans that I have. We scan 
the whole catalogue, past and present 
for new albums, but it’s hard to 
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answer your question off the cuff - 


without seeing what’s on the album. 
This album didn’t feature Slim 
completely but it does feature two 
very interesting duets with Virginia 
Lee. It was called ‘South African 
Tour Hits’ and featured the cast of his 
1965 tour of that country. Slim had 
about three solo tracks plus the two 
duets. I agree that there could be little 
demand for the album in it’s original 
form, but those particular tracks are 
very fine examples of Slim’s voice and 
having been recorded in_ the 
mid-sixties, one would assume that 
they were probably cut in stereo and 
might be worth integrating into 
future albums. 

Again, your're probably right, but 
ask Alan this particular question. 
One final point on old recordings. 
The track ‘1 Climbed The Mountain’ 
seems to be rather a mystery. It came 
out briefly as a single in 1971 having 
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been cut here whilst Slim was on tour. 
It was never released on an album 
and as far as I know never released at 
all in the States, and now it has been 
deleted here. Are we ever likely to 
see this track out in stereo, perhaps 
on an album? It is a very modern 
track and Slim had high hopes for it 
when it first came out. 

I remember the single actually and we 
thought it was going to be big as well, 
we were disappointed that it wasn’t. 
The compilation albums we’ve done 
since that time have been of the ‘/ 5th 
Anniversary’ type and if you're 
compiling a ‘Greatest Hits’ type 
album there’s no point in turning toa 


single that wasn’t a hit. That doesn’t - 


mean it wasn’t one of the best things 
he’d done. There’s a matter of 
opinion there. Eventually I think you 
may see this come out again on a 
compilation album but I see no 
reason that it should come out in the 
next two years. Alan did talk to me as 
I said, about ‘Best Of Volume Two’. If 
he feels he wants to put this in the mix 
that’s fine, that way it couldcome out. 
You people know everything Slim’s 
done, this conversation shows that, so 
you're not representative of the 
broad public in that respect. In this 
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respect if you"look at a single which 
didn’t get anywhere, when compiling 
a ‘Greatest Hits’ type album you can 
understand why we don’t rush out 
and say, “Hey, put that one on”. We 
don’t want to fill the album up for its 
own sake. We try to justify each 
track. . 
Perhaps we can turn the subject now 
to your ‘Sunset’ label, which is your 
budget priced label. I believe it was’ 
around 1968 or’ 69 that this label first 
showed itself over here. 

1968 — A very unsuccessful launch. 

The first Whitman album was ‘A 
Lonesome Heart and also ‘Unchain 

Your Heart’ both of which comprised 
mainly of original recordings from. 
the fifties. 

Yes, again this material was straight 
from America. The whole catalogue 
was compiled and packaged in the 
States. This was before I joined the 
company. All they had to do in 
England was take the product as it’ 
existed, chuck it out, and hope that it 
would take off. This philosophy 
proved absolutely wrong and this is 
why the Sunset label, on its first 
launch was a complete failure. Not 
enough attention had been given to 
the product, the repertoire selected. 

It wasn’t until 1970 that Alan and I 

re-launched the Sunset catalogue 


with high volume stocks in all the 
shops. We went on careful selection, 
twelve albums at first, then more 
every other month. Our philosophy 
then was good material, and to let it 
be accepted on its own merit. This 
includes Slim Whitman material. This 
is whatwe did and this is why the label 
became successful. 

When you re-launched the Sunset 
label it included old Jmperial albums: 
which had been released full priced in 
the States but never released over 
here. 

Yes, we did. 

Did you find they sold very well? I 
notice two out of Slim’s three 
religious albums have been released 
and ofcourse the ‘Love Song Of The 
Waterfall’ album, none of which had 
been released here previously. What 
made you choose those albums as 
opposed to the others? 

There is a multitude of reasons, a bit 
lengthy to go into. Firstly let me tell 
you this. What we won’t do is take 
something which is selling well at full 
price and put it on a mid-priced 
catalogue. That’s quite stupid, no 
need to do that. Neither will we use 
the mid-priced catalogue as a 
dumping ground. We recognise that if 
an album did not sell, including Slim 
Whitman’s on full price, there must 
be a good reason, and that good 
reason is the repertoire, so we 
wouldn’t go for that either. So you 
can take something from the 
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catalogue, the best analogy I can give 
you is something in the full price 
catalogue must be travelling at 70 
m.p.h. Assume that it has dropped to 
20 m.p.h. By putting it on a 
mid-priced label you accelerate it 
again back up to 70 m.p.h. If 
something stopped dead and was not 
moving very fast anyway, you’re not 
likely to see it revived on a lower 
priced label. If it didn’t sell originally 
we leave it alone, it didn’t have a 
market acceptance then and it won’t 
have a market acceptance at a lower 
price in most cases. 

Is it your policy to re-issue some of 
the older albums, not necessarily the 
really vintage ones, but some of the 
older ones, on the Sunset label over 
here in the future. 

I think the broad answer to that 
would be Yes. What you try to do 
when you've had a good lease of life 
from the product is to try to give ita 
second chance and give the public 
value for money. So, yes, I think you 
can take it that there is going to be 
more Sunset Whitman in the future. 
But again I must look very carefully 
at my marketing plans and objectives. 
It’s no good me trying to compete 
with myself with my own product. 
While we're talking about sales on 
LP’s, can you generalise and say 
‘Greatest Hits’ albums exempted 
what are the best selling types of 
Whitman LP, modern or older 
material? 

I would pick out the older recordings, 
of course. The biggest seller of all 
time up until this ‘20 Greatest Hits’ 
was ‘/5th Anniversary’ without any 
doubt. It must have sold well over two 
hundred thousand in its lifetime and 
there isn’t another album in the 
Whitman catalogue that has sold as 
many as that, with the exception of 
this new one which has gone well over 
two hundred thousand. 

Have you got complete freedom in 
what you choose from the American 
catalogue? If you wanted to choose 
something from way back, could you? 
Yes. 

Now a point that you may not be 
aware of. Your ‘Cool Water’ album, 
which ts of course different to the 
American album of the same name. 
When it was first released over here, 
the title track carried a version of 
‘Cool Water which had an orchestral 
accompaniment and chorus. Now I 
believe the album was originally 
issued in mono only? 

Later on it was issued in stereo. There 
are a few reprocessed tracks and a 
few true stereo tracks, but the track 
‘Cool Water’ now is not available in 
its original form. The actual 
recording on the UK album is now 
the same one that is featured on the 
American album of the same name — 
a totally different sound. Were you 
aware of this, if so what was the 
reason for it? 

Again this is a question you should 
pose to Alan Warner. 
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I'm beginning to look forward to 
meeting Alan Warner! 
Well you see, those type of things, 


nine on budget albums. Is this likely 
to happen to Slim Whitman over 
here? 


you're looking for the absolute DK No, not really. It’s hard to say. The 


original and Alan is such a buff that 
both of our A & R men, Alan and 
Andrew Lauder can go back to mono 
and probably would do. For instance 
when we do a compilation of the old 
rock ’n’ roll stuff, you know, Fats 
Domino and Eddie Cochran etc, they 
plead with me not to have it put out in 
re-channelled stereo! But unfortu- 
nately the market determines 
otherwise. 

Well Denis, are you or Alan, Slim 
Whitman fans yourselves? 

I can’t talk for Alan, you'll have to 
ask him, but almost certainly yes 
because he is very ‘tuned in’ to 
professional people, good perfor- 
mers. You’ve probably read about 
the work he’s done with Hollywood 
stars including Bing Crosby and Fred 
Astaire. Give Alan a_ true 
professional and he goes overboard 
for him and Slim is certainly a true 
professional. But for myself, I can 
remember years and years ago when 
‘Rose Marie’ came out. I liked this 
guy Slim Whitman, not to the point 
where I rushed out and bought all his 


products and so forth, but, you know @ 


how it is, you listen to the radio and 


there are records you like and records ; 


you can’t stand. I really did like this 


. eve 


guy. But one of the important things ™& 


you should know here isratheragood § 
story; we have a band called the © 
Groundhogs, a heavy band, the lead ©. 
guy Tony McFee, I think can be < 


classed as the ‘white Jimi Hendrix’. 
We broke this band some five years 
ago and they became very big. You 
know when you are talking about 


progressive bands, the sort of sound *==™ 


they make, you’d wonder what this 
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has to do with Slim Whitman. Tony PH 


McFee, the lead guy, was telling me 
that he was first influenced musically 
by Slim Whitman. Now when you 
listen to Mc on stage, playing his 
Hendrix-type stuff, the way-out 
thousand watt amplified stuff, you 
can hardly believe it. But his first 
influence was Slim Whitman, I assure 
you that it was! 

That’s very interesting to know! Now, 
we know you are hoping to record 


Slim while he’s over here. Can you, 


give any idea what is likely to be used 
in that session? 

Not at the moment, although Alan 
may care to divulge. I don’t know 
whether he’s got it all together yet. I 
don’t think he has because we've 
been having lots of conversations as 
to the type of material. Alan does 
have some tracks in mind, but I think 
I'd rather let him tell you that. 
Actually, there is another point I'd 
like to raise. More and more on 
albums one notices that track 
numbers are going down. A few years 
ago many albums had fourteen, that 
became twelve and now it’s down to 
ten, and in the States even eight or 
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point is, what we will always try to do 
is to give something of the order of 
twelve tracks, six a side. We try to go 
for forty to forty five minutes an 
album. What we don’t like doing in 
this country is only giving thirty 
minutes for an LP. We are very 
sensitive towards that. An exception 
would be an important live recording 
with only thirty minutes of material 
there and we thought it essential that 
this product should come out. Then 
we would let it go, but we would be 
very unhappy to doso. I don’t like the 
idea of doing ten numbers only if all 
you're going to do is give a thirty 
minute LP. 

phan Radeon The result of the 
London session of 1976 resulted in 
the hugely successful ‘Red River 
Valley’ album which carried twelve 
tracks, nine of which were recorded 
in the U.K. Total playing time thirty 
So. ree 
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The ‘Great Performances Volume 
One’ album, a lot of people have 
wondered why, as the album was 
recorded in December, 1967, we 
come now to nine years later and 
there’s still no ‘Volume Two’. The 
general opinion is that, and correct 
me if I'm wrong, this album was 
issued when you didn’t look upon 
Slim as being potentially big as he has 
become today. So one would assume 
thaf this is an album which is not 
likely to be followed up by a‘ Volume 
Two’. 

No indeed not. The whole marketing 
strategy has changed. Yousee a lot of 
the things that you’ve been saying 
about the previous albums, unissued 
albums and so forth, these were 
around at a time when his fans had 
dwindled, in the late fifties and early 


sixties, and basically people lost 
interest. But because he was a 
contract artiste selling a good, 


economical amount of albums, not a 
fantastic amount, but enough to pay 
and make some sort of profit, these 
LP’s were brought out with this in 
mind. There was no good enthusiasm 
and now the whole thing has changed 
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quite considerably. When you start to 
look back at the philosophy of those 
album releases as opposed to today, 
they have to be entirely different. 

Could this perhaps be the reason 
why, when we get these re-issue 
albums, going back through the years 
to the old EMI albums on the Liberty 
label and through to the stuff you’ve 
done yourself, we tend to find, even 
as far back as the old London label 
albums which were the first ones 
released in this country, that a lot of 
tracks were completely ignored 
whereas some titles have tended to be 
issued and re-issued over and over 
again. I could cite there ‘S i/ver Haired 
Daddy Of Mine’, ‘A Petal From A 
Faded Rose’ and ‘When My Blue 


Moon Turns To Gold Again’ as being 
three. Now those three tracks have 
appeared on four albums, and always 
together on the same album. Could 
this be because of lack of sales, or lack 
of interest in Slim on the record 
company’s behalf? 


Now maybe your total market for 
Slim for example could be as high as 
one and half to two million or even 


three million. After all, when you: 


take something like ‘Bridge Over 
Troubled Waters’ that sold three 
million, ‘Sound Of Music’ sold three 
million, because both albums were 
communicated to the public in a 
massive way. When the public knew 
about these they went out in hoards 
and bought them. So whenever one 
comes out with a ‘Best Of what 
you're doing is going to the market 
and giving yourself a reason to go to 
the market again and communicate 
again. Each time you do so you give 
yourself acertain amount of exposure 
on radio or otherwise which tells the 
public that it’s there, plus your own 
advertising, and they go out and buy 
it again. But each time you’re getting 
at a new section of the audience. So 
what you have to say to yourself, as I 
say to myself, and this is the reason I 


carmen to TY for this album, iS sa 


—-— 





Slim flanked ay Denis Aw and Mervyn Conn 
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Lack of any real market conviction | 
suppose. You see, you're talking 
about re-issues and duplications, now 
I have to say to you that we have four 
‘Best Of Slim Whitman’ type albums 
if you really look at it. You've got the 
‘15th Anniversary’ the ‘25th’ the 
‘Slim Whitman Collection’ and now 
the ‘Very Best Of — 20 greatest hits. 
As Slim Whitman fans you’re bound 
to turn around and say that if you take 
those albums you'll find all those 
songs cross-relating and you say, 
“why the hell do people keep going 
for this?” In the past, with the 
exception of ‘/5th Anniversary’ 
which, over eight or ten years sold 
two hundred thousand, we’re going 
to sell something like thirty to forty 
thousand albums on each new LP 
inside of a couple of months. Now 
what all this suggests is that in the 
record industry it’s always been very 
difficult to get at your total market, 
there are possibly a million, or two 
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million potential buyers of Slim 
Whitman albums. How do you get at 
these people? I can’t necessarily, 
every time I bring out an album, 
afford to go on television, because I 
can assure you the economics of that 
just could not stand upto’ 30 this is 
why I could probably k' » coming 
out with the ‘Best Of — Volumes, 1, 
2, 3 and keep repeating certain tracks 
and still be getting ata new market all 
the time because at any one time the 
means of merchandising doesn’t 
command sufficient money to go out 
and buy the amount of exposure to go 
out and communicate to all those 
people you see. 
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The Roy Orbison album must have 
been recorded that many years ago. 
Yes, but generally speaking, if you 
talk about most pop artistes, I don’t 
think you could go that far back and 
find albums which are still currently 
available. 

Ah. But you're talking about pop 
artistes, and we’re talking about a 
balladartiste. The fact is that you can 
go back. I can go back in the industry 
to Glen Miller, 1942, so you can’t 
draw too may conclusions from that. 
But the point I wanted to make, 
possibly you have invalidated the 
point now, but if a person goes out, 
who doesn’t know very much about 
Slim Whitman, and he’s heard say 
‘Happy Anniversary’ on the radio and 
thinks “‘this guy is quite good” and 
goes out and buys an album, let us say 
the ‘/rish Songs’ album, when he gets 
it home he’s going to listen to Slim 
Whitman in a style, and with voice 
and backing which he was using back 
in °62, °63, °64. Do you feel that 
perhaps this could disappoint record 
buyers and damage the potential of 
future albums when someone buys an 
album, takes it home and finds the 
artiste singing in a totally different 
style? 

In Slim Whitman’s case, I don’t think 
so. The fact that we’ve got hundreds 
of thousands of people buying this 
new album on the television would 
certainly show that not to be true. I 
think what is shown is that when 
someone discovers Slim Whitman, 
they’re very delighted and you know 
that. 

Yes, quite! Now, last question, are 
you likely to be deleting any of Slim’s 
currently available material? 

No! Only for re-issue on Sunset when 
that comes about but as I have 
already said we’ve got a lot to do on 
full price yet! 


Alan Warner 





This is an interesting point. As we (T he Slim Whitman International Appricke- 
speak now, Slim’s current releases tion Society would like to thank Denis 


range from 1963 and most of the 
albums that he has recorded since 
then. There aren’t too many artistes 
whose recordings of, say thirteen 
years ago are so readily available in 
the shops. 


Knowles and his team, 


including Alan 


Warner and Tim Reed for the time and 
co-operation they offer the Society and for 
the excellent job they are doing in regaining 
for Slim Whitman the recognition that he 
deserves) 
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By Anthony Wall 


Even Country fans don’t get to hear too 
much of Wiley and Zeke, The Morris 
Brothers, especially on this side of the 
Atlantic. They occasionally play festivals 
and local engagements but their 
contribution far outstrips their fame today. 
During the late ’30’s and ’40’s The Morris 
Brothers were household names in the 
South-East of America. Arond the time 
they gave Earl Scruggs his first professional 
job they, The Monroe Brothers and The 
Blue Sky Boys, were the most popular acts 
in the mountains. 

But, whereas Bill Monroe went on to be 
acclaimed as the Father of Bluegrass music, 
The Morris Brothers, like The Blue Sky 
Boys, decided to give up the hard struggle of 
living by music. In 1945 Wiley and Zeke 
retired and went into the car body repair 
business. They've stayed in it every since 
and both own body shops within a mile or 
two of each other in Black Mountain, North 
Carolina. 

Ona recent np to the USA I visited Wiley 
and then Wiley and Zeke together in the 
company of local Country music expert and 
occasional musician, George Edens. They 
are contented and successful, no doubt their 
body repairs are as skilled and meticulous as 
their picking. They are both humorous and 
enthusiastic talkers with a good line in 
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entertaining their young admirers, espe- 
cially when it comes to playing. Unpractised 
and unrehearsed they played a few of their 
best numbers with a casual brilliance. They 
insisted we were hearing nothing to what 
they could do and were uncompromising in 
their opinions about music and musicians. 
Zeke is the more intense of the two, with a 
slightly fiercer sense of The Morris 
Brothers contributions, and Wiley seems to 
be more easy going. 

They were born on May 9th, 1916 and 
February Ist, 1919, respectively, in Old 
Fort, North Carolina, a mountain 
community twenty miles east of Asheville. 

Wiley: “J was the baby of six boys. Three 
of us played music and three of us didn't — 
that’s funny, ain’t it? My mother was a 
musician, she played fiddle, guitar and 
harmonica and I reckon that’s where we got 
our Start’. 

But she died when Wiley was only 
eighteen months old, so his brother George 
was the first member of the family whose 
playing he remembers. 

“George, he’s about 64 now, he was the 
first one of us to own a guitar and he got it by 
selling packs of seeds. Mail order firms used 
to send them out, you know and you got 
something in return. In this case it was an old 
Stella guitar. He came out sittin’ on the 


wagon seat, he had tuned itin the Dobro style 
and he was chording it in the Dobro style and 
I never will forget it. And old Walter Davis 
taught George how to tune a guitar and then 
taught him a few of the major chords and 
then he perfected it and kept on after it’’. 

George established a reputation which 
came to the attention of J. E. Mainer. 
Mainer needed another guitarist for his 
Crazy Mountaineers and came to Old Fort 
looking for George. George was away but 
by this time Zeke had learned to play just as 
well, so Mainer hired him instead. Zeke 
recorded several duets with Mainer’s 
brother, Wade, notably ‘Maple On The 
Hill’, and they left the group together in 
1935. They were joined by Homer Sherrill, 
who had played with the Blue Sky Boys and 
Shorty & Mac, and they called themselves 
The Smiling Rangers. Then Wade left and 
Zeke got Wiley to replace him. In January 
1938 they recorded eight sides for Bluebird 
as Wiley, Zeke & Homer, in Charlotte, and 
in September cut another nine in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, as The Morris Brothers. 

The following years were active but the 
line-up of the group went through several 
changes. In 1938 they were playing on 
WBTF in Raleigh and then WBITN, a 
smaller station in Danville. During that 
time Zeke left and Homer Sherrill brought 
in Leon Melon and Joel Martin, their first 
5-string banjo player. Zeke soon returned 
and Wiley left next, with Willie Meekins 
and Woody Mashburn coming in to fill the 
lineup. Wiley teamed up with fiddler tiny 
Dodson and then Zeke decided to join 
them. They stayed together for six months 
or so and “the band burst up in Danville”. 

However, they had recorded two further 
sessions meanwhile; twelve sides in Rock 
Hill in February 1939 and a rather odd date 
in Atlanta the following August, when The 
Morris Brothers sang to the accompani- 
ment of The Tennessee Ramblers. 

Wiley: ““The union people was in there 
and they wouldn’tlet us play our instruments 
because we weren't union. So the Tennessee 
Ramblers was union and they was there. So 
Eli Oberstein, he was the recording manager 
for Victor, he says I'll see that we won't be 
outdone, we’re gonna make a session of 
records. He said ‘Leave your guitar and 
mandolin in the case’. And The Tennessee 
Ramblers played the music for us. And I 
listened to some of the records he brought me 
and they stunk, I thought. They wasn’t good 
at all. You took our music away from our 
singing and we wasn’t no good, it takes a 
combination to make it’’. 

At any rate they cut several titles, 
including a vocal duet with a lady called 
Little Eunice on ‘Gabriel's Trumpet , with 
Harry Blair on guitar, Curly Martin, bass 
and ‘Horsethief on fiddle. 

Wiley returned to Old Fort and in 
September 1939, “‘started a programme on 
WWNC in Asheville, called the Western 
North Carolina Farm Hour, Tiny Dodson 
and myself. Then I got my brother George 
away from Byron Parker and the Hired 
Hands in Columbia, South Carolina, and 
went back to The Morris Brothers again — 
with a different brother —and Zeke, he came 
back to me in 1940, he'd been working in a 
mill in Gastonia. And that’s when we hired 
Hoke Jenkins, he’s Snuffy Jenkins’ nephew. 
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And we had Tiny Dodson on fiddle, ’til he 
got sick and that’s when we hired Steve 
Ledford on fiddle and we played on until 
war was declared in’41. And that’s when we 
went to Spartanburg. It was °41 when we 
hired Earl Scruggs.” 

During World Two Wiley and Zeke 
played a number of different radio stations 
from Spartanburg to Knoxville, with a 
variety of musicians and during this period 
they recorded their last session for Victor in 
Charlotte. 

“We done ‘Salty Dog Blues’, ‘Somebody 
Loves You Darling’, ‘Grave Upon The 
Green Hillside’ and ‘Tragic Romance’. 
Them is all our songs and they done better 
than any other records we had. ‘Salty Dog’ is 
still making us money today, with other 
people using it’. 

But that was the end of the road. They 
were hard times for trying to make a living 
from Country music and the many changes 
of personnel in the groups organised by The 
Morris Brothers indicate the difficulties 
experienced in keeping ahead, coupled with 
the instability and tensions of a musician’s 
life at that time. 

Wiley: “Scruggs is credited with the 
three-finger styleand he knows deep downin 
his heart that he ain’t the guy who invented 
the three-finger picking. He learned it from 
Snuffy Jenkins. See, he perfected it but Mac 


“Well, Bill Monroe’s in the Hall of Fame 
in Nashville as The Father Of Bluegrass, but 
they could've called it the father of country 
music just as good as they could’ve 
Bluegrass, or they could've called it hillbilly, 
like everyone called it, but it’s all the same. 
Because in this world what you do, youadd a 
5-string banjo and a fiddle and speed up 
what you're doin’ and call it Bluegrass. And 
they call Bill Monroe the Father Of 
Bluegrass because he went to the Opry and 
perfected it and went on and got famous with 
it. But really what they call Blue grass today 
is what we had then, truthfully speaking’’. 
Zeke: “You can get our records that we 
made years and years ago and play them now 
and get some of the Bluegrass people and 
play their records and you'll see a similarity. 
That’s where it all began. You see, we been 
doing this every since we was kids and we 
been around a long time. I remember quite 
well when the other guys came into this part 
of the country, ‘cause we was doing it 
before!”’ 

Wiley: ““Reason we didn’t make it, we 
didn’t go out for the big time. We had a job 
on the Opry and wouldn’t accept it. We 
turned it down. That was in 1942. We was to 
take The Delmore Brothers’ place when they 
left. But my brother Zeke wouldn’t go with 
me. He’s an independent little guy, when he 
says no, that’s exactly what he means, then a 


Crowe's about the first 5-string banjo I ever year or so later he may change his mind, see, 
The Wilburn Brothers got the show instead. 
But all you get’s a living in this life anyway. I 
ain't suffering. I've raised five kids, they’re 
all grown. Money ain’t everything in this 
world, fame ain’t everything in this world, 


heard that came out with the three- finger 
style like Scruggs does. Mac’s dead now, he 
was from Burke County, North Carolina. 
Then Snuffy Jenkins was about the second 
one ever done that. 
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‘cause when you die you leave it all’’. 

So, no regrets, especially as retirement 
has helped them to avoid the kind of bad 
feeling that has broken up _ other 
partnerships. 

Wiley: “We get along better together by 
working like we’re doing right now and just 
playing a few outside engagements. I tworks 
better that way than when we had to go to a 
studio and rehearse hours a day, and then go 
and play shows that night — every night 
business, you know. You get irritated with 
each other, you’re seeing too much of each 
other. 

“Charlie and Bill Monroe couldn’t get 
along, period, together. They just couldn’t 
see eye-to-eye. Now, I know what I’m 
talking about ‘cause I knowed ’em real well, 
we played together on WPTF down there in 
Raleigh and we was the only bunch on the 
station that they’d have anything to do with. 
When they played on the station they 
wouldn’t even speak to each other as far as 
that’s concerned. They'd just come in and do 
their programme. And one would make the 
programme for about a month and the 
other’d sing what he put in there, and 
vice-versa, and that’s how it worked. And 
Bill Monroe will tell you the same thing, ifhis 
brother Charlie was living, he’d tell you’’. 

The station was WPTF in 1937, when the 
Morrises and the Monroes shared the 
morning spot. 

“They came in after we started there, they 
were sponsored from 7.30 to 7.45 by the 
Cyberlin Tyre Company and we was 
sponsored by the Zeppelin Supply 
Company. The Tennessee Ramblers was on 
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there part of the time but not long. But the 
Tobacco Tags was there at that time and The 
Swing Billies was there at that time, old man 
Charlie Poole’s son, Charlie Poole Jnr., was 
the singer for their band.” 

Wiley explained why they quit: 

“I got married and had five kids. The 
music business back then wasn’t as good as it 
is now. When you fell down in one place you 
had to go to another place and build yourself 
up again. You could play yourself out of 
radio stations real quick. I'd have to pull my 
kids out of school right in the middle of term 
time and it was interrupting their education. 
So I says I’ve got to give up music or give up 
the family, neither one I want to do — sol 
started body repairs and eleven years ago I 
built this place of my own’’. 

Time and retirement haven’t diminished 
the ability of The Morris Brothers to play. 

“You don’t never forget it. You'll get a 
little rusty at it, but the more you'll play the 
better you'll get again.” 

In 1963 Bill Clifton got Wiley and Zeke 
Morris to play at the Newport Folk Festival 
and they've made several appearances 
since. In 1972 they got together with 
Homer Sherrill and recorded ‘Wiley, Zeke 
and Homer’ for Rounder (see: CMR 
September 1976). It's a superb album and 
includes recently-written material as well as 
re-recordings of the old classics. That same 
year they appeared in the NET-TV special, 
‘Earl Scruggs, Family and Friends’, and 
were the sole representatives of Scruggs’ 
start in music on the LP. ‘Salty Dog Blues’ 
and ‘On Top Of Old Smokey’, recorded 
with Scruggs in Wiley’s garden, rub 
shoulders with tracks featuring Bob Dylan, 
The Byrds, Doc Watson and Joan Baez. 

Wiley explained how they came to hire 


Scruggs in 1941: 
“We gave him the first job in music he ever 


had. And he could play a 5-string banjo then 
as good as he can now, if not better. He came 
to Chesney High School one Friday night. 
We was playing a show out of WSPA in, 
Spartanburg. Grady Willie brought him in 
an A-model Ford and we had a tremendous 
crowd of people in the high school that night. 
I just got through taking the tickets and I 
went back —I always tuned the instruments 
and got them ready —- when George and Zeke 
come back and got ready to start the show. 
“Well, at that time we didn’t have a 5-string 
banjo player - Hoke Jenkins had been 
drafted in the army. So Grady said he had a 
5-string banjo player out there he wanted us 
to hear. I opened the side door and let him 
bring Earl Scruggs in. And so we asked him 
was he wanting a job, he said yeah. We paid 
him twenty dollars a week and a percentage 
and we played about every night. He stayed 
with us ’til they were gonna draft him in the 
army, so he quits us and goes back to work at 
the mill in Shelby, place called Flint Hill. So 
he stayed there until they did draft him and 
they drafted him and turned him down. So 
when they turned him down he went with Bill 
Monroe on the Opry’. 

Without trying to belittle their ability, 
Wiley and Zeke insisted that it was absurd 
for Scruggs and Monroe to be regarded as 
the originators of Bluegrass. _ 

Back then stations were not licensed to 
play records and these /ive shows enabled a 
musician to get himself known in a new area 
quickly. So the local stations played a 
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crucial partin the country music scene in the 
mountain areas. 

Zeke: “Morning programmes were 
always the best ’cause you'd catch the 
country people, see. They was gettin’ up 
having breakfast of a morning and they’d 
listen to the radio. You had your biggest 
audience from 5.30 in the morning to 7.30. 
We done lots of radio programmes at 5.30 in 
the morning and got a big response, we'd 
draw mail from a long way off ’cause, of 
course, back in those days you could get a 
10,000-watt station over a number of States. 

“You couldn’t hardly get work on a radio 
station back then. See, there was just a radio 
station every now and then and many a time, 
in order to get a place we wanted to get into 
and we couldn’t get a sponsor, we would go 
in and buy our own time. We done that a lot 
of times and just about every evening we 
went and we packed the houses, put on three 
and four shows in one night in the same place 
so we could accommodate all the people 
gathered there to see us. 

“But back in those days you could only 
charge ten to fifteen cents, you'd have to run 
contests and that to make money - like a 
beauty contest, you'd add that in with your 
programme. You'd find out in advance the 
girls that was real popular among the boys at 
school and so you’d run what you'd call a 
beauty contest and charge so much a vote, 
say five or ten cents. Mercy sakes, if a boy 
wanted a particular girl to win, why he’d 
keep on throwing money in there and it 
mounted sometimes to more money than the 
show itself! You always had to figure out, 
keep ahead of everything; if you didn’t do it 
one way, you had to change and do 
something else’’. 

Wiley: “We had a certain portion of our 
programme every night we’d call hymn time. 
We'd play a guitar, you know, and we’d sing 
about four — sometimes it'd be Negro 
spirituals or just regular gospel hymns. We 
tried to keep our show just as clean as we 
could ‘cause we were sponsored a lot by 
church organisations and stuff like that in 


School auditoriums. The Callahan Brothers, 


there’s the first group I ever sawin my life on 
the stage — one of them’s dead now but I got 
to know them real well —they put on what we 
called a dirty show. The people booed them 
for getting dirty. 

When they'd come out with their comedy 
skit, they’d come out with raw jokes and the 
people booed them for pulling certain stuff—- 
they would think nothing about it now.” 

The Morris Brothers’ touring area 
extended “from here back to the East Coast. 
We'd come from Raleigh to Asheville, South 
Carolina south, Virginia north, we'd play 
that whole area. Now when we played 
WNOX in Knoxville, we played Kentucky, 
Ohio, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. We 
played that many States. Now we never went 
‘up north too far because we thought they'd 
never take to our type of stuff up there. But 
when we played the Newport Folk Festival in 
1963 -— and that Saturday night they had 
about 16,000 people — I never signed so 
many autographs in my whole life for people 
from New York plain into upstate Maine. 
They said they had some of our old Bluebird 
records that we had made. I seen then what 
we had missed all those years by not 
expanding and going up north in them big 


cities instead of just staying down south all 
the time’. 

The brothers have a healthy mistrust of 
Nashville. 

Wiley: “Well, I think it’s fine if they just 
keep it country but there’s some singers in 
Nashville -— and it’s on records — ain’t a bit 
more country than, well, they’re just not 
country’. 

Zeke: “The musicians today, they’re 
getting away from it, they’re modernising it 
just a little too much. You’ve got to look at it 
like this, the people in Nashville itself care 
mighty little about this type of music. We've 
been there and we know, we’ve had people 
talk to us. It’s the outsiders from outside 
Nashville, Tennessee, that makes the Grand 
Ole Opry, not Nashville, Tennessee. It’s just 
like when we were back playing, there wasn’t 
much demand for it, but look at it today, it’s 
gone all out of proportion. They’re running 
it into the ground in my opinion. I’m afraid 
in the next twenty to twenty-five years this 
type of music is gonna bea thing of the past’’. 

To emphasise the point Zeke refused to 
let the Country Music Hall of Fame have his 
prized mandolin. 

So, what are the essential ingredients of 
country music? 

Wiley: “Well, I reckon the central 
ingredient would be me, because I am 
country. I was born and raised in the 
country. You could come from England and 
do it, you would be country in your own 
neck of the woods, so to speak. It’s just doing 
what you was raised to do and carrying it 
right on. See. Zeke, and me has never 
changed one iota other than when we first 
started”. 


Refinement is the only difference 


-between their music and the music they 


grew up with. 

Wiley: “We just practised and got a little 
better, that’s all. Learning different songs, 
singing different songs. In other words, when 
I first started I didn’t care whether I hita sour 
note, flat, sharp or otherwise, ’cause I didn't 
know the difference. But after all, when you 
hear people that was better than you, you 
tried to getas good as them. So I reckon you 
couldn’t call us professionals until we did’’. 

Zeke: “‘Our music is an old traditional 
music, it’s not taken from somebody else. We 
developed it, we brought it out to where the 
public could hear it, because we wrote our 
own stuff. We very seldom do a song that 
belongs to somebody else.”’ 

Traditional music, not ‘hillbilly’. 

Zeke: “‘Because we live in the mountains 
that don’t make us hillbillies, we're just plain 
country American citizens, and that's the 
only way you can class it. A hillbilly — that's 
out of the pitch, in other words I think it’s an 
insult to the people that live in the mountains 
to mention the name ‘hillbilly’ to them. 
People look on hillbillies as low-class, well, 
we've never considered ourselves like that’. 

And that goes for people who don’t make 
a living by music as well as those who do. 

Zeke: There’s some of the finest musicians 
right here in the mountains that you'd ever 
want to hear that’s never been out and played 
nowhere in public. They do it more or less 
for self-entertainment. Hillbilly — really and 
truly I don’t go for that’. 

To Wiley Morris there are ‘professionals’ 
and ‘non-professionals’ “it's just 
country’’. 
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TWO DAYS OF COUNTRY MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 4) 


long career, the Waco, Texas-born veteran 
scored heavily. Hank’s style of music has 
been around since the °20’s but UK fans 
have been slow to acknowledge its 
existence. Still, I don’t doubt that Hank will 
have done much to rectify the situation by 
now. He returns to the UK for two dates in 
May. 


Fearing that perhaps Ray Lynam had 
been grossly over-exposed at Wembley I 
almost left my seat to find the bar. Ray, 
however, changed my mind by delivering a 
set that would have put many American acts 
to shame. With selections ranging from 
‘Golden Ring’, through a duet sequence 
with Philomena Begley, and ‘What’s He 
Doing In My World’, Ray Lynam proved 
once again that he is a true and dedicated 
professional and deserving of a featured 
place at these Festivals. 


At this point Dennis Weaver took over 
the compering role from Murray Kash and 
introduced the superior Jim & Jesse 
McReynolds & The Virginia Boys. 
Bluegrass broke up the modern-sounding 
country perfectly and this five-piece 
ensemble were superb. Opening with the 
traditional ‘Blue Ridge Mountain Blues’ 
and working through ‘I Heard The 
Bluebirds Sing’, ‘Last Train To Clarksville’ 
(a clever mandolin/banjo instrumental), 
‘Your Old Love Letters’, ‘Please Be My 
Love’, ‘Cotton Mill Man’ and ending on 
‘Ole Slewfoot’, Jim & Jesse left me 
pondering the group’s lack of major label 
interest both here and in the USA. What a 
tragedy that such monumental talent is 
overlooked. 

United Artists’ hitmaker Billie Jo Spears 
didn’t do too much for me but I did enjoy 
‘What I’ve Got In Mind’ and ‘Blanket On 
The Ground’. Billie’s set was adequate and 
she obviously satisfied the audience but it 
was hardly a memorable performance and | 
was quite relieved when interval time came 
round. 

After the interval came the International 
Country Music Awards (see. separate 
coverage next month), which tended to drag 
on but the evening picked up tempo again 
with The Mercy Brothers, a Canadian trio 
of vocalists who impressed me with their 
drive and punchy, almost raunchy sound. 


Except for ‘Silver Dish Cafe’ and ‘Stranger’, 
their songs weren’t really up to much but I 
expect to hear more from them if RCA give 
their first UK album a push. 

One of the exciting prospects of Sunday’s 
show came in the diminutive shape of Jean 
Shepard, a sweet, rather zany lady who, 
over the past two decades, has become a 
legend. Wembley has awaited Jean 
Shepard’s appearance with interest and the 
fans weren't in the least disappointed. 
Jean’s powerful country voice cut through 
the thick atmosphere of the Pool beautifully 
and within the space of two songs, ‘Wabash 
Cannonball’ and ‘Satisfied Mind’, showed 
us what superstar status was all about. 
Taking time out for a fairly lengthy 
‘political’ speech on the state of American 
country music, Jean won a tremendous 
burst of applause and cheering from others 
who shared similar views. Whether or not 
the lady should have actually mentioned 
offending stars is a matter of opinion, but 
she certainly drove the point home. I liked 
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her. Jean Shepard cracked the barrier and 
went off stage to a thunderous roar of 
approval. Mervyn, here’s an ideal addition 
to one of your future tours. 


Sunday's show was chock-full of good 


things and there were more to come. Lloyd. 


Green and Johnny Gimble quickly showed 
their paces and proved their worth as 
top-line Nashville sessionmen. Full marks 
must go to Frank Jennings’ Syndicate for 
their excellent backing work; their 
accompaniment to Lloyd Green’s reading 
of ‘Wimoweh’ was particularly worthy of. 
praise. Both Green and Johnny Gimble 
combined talents mid-way through the set 
to provide the audience with an excellent 
excursion into the world of Western-Swing 
and only at that point did I notice Gimble’s 


amazing facial resemblance to the late Bob. 


Wills. With songs like ‘Lone Star Rag’, 
‘Faded Love’, ‘What A Friend We Have In 
Jesus’ (for which Johnny slackened the 
bow-strings to emulate the sound of a 
19th-century pump-organ) and ‘Ida Red’, 
neither could fail. The classic ‘San 
Antonio Rose’ brought Lloyd and 
Johnny’s segment of the show to a rousing 
and wholly satisfying close. Although the 
crowd screamed for an encore the band by 
this time had moved off to make way for the 
closing act and Murray Kash had the 
unfortunate task of trying to persuade the 
two musicians to play a further number 
without the aid of a rhythm section. It 
couldn’t be done, of course, and the 
situation became slightly embarrassing for a 
moment, leaving Murray rather perplexed 
and at a loss of words. 


A capacity crowd attended the Festival 
on Sunday evening and it’s a fair bet that 
ninety -nine percent of them came tosee the 
Gentle Giant of the pop-country field, Don 
Williams. It was Don’s evening without a 
doubt and his’ masterful, perfectly 
underplayed set was a joy to behold. From 
the opening bars of ‘In The Shelter Of Your 
Eyes’, it was apparent that Don was going to 
repeat his success of the previous year. Just 
one song, ‘Some Broken Hearts Never 
Mend’, crept in from his new album, 
Visions, the rest of the set being devoted to 
the now familiar ‘Come Early Morning’, 
‘Til The Rivers All Run Dry’, “You're My 
Best Friend’, ‘Say It Again’, ‘Amanda’, 
‘(Turn Out The Light And) Love Me 
Tonight’ and ‘(1 Recall) A Gypsy Woman’. 
Don’s back-up ‘band’, Danny Flowers (lead 
guitar) and David Williamson (bass), 
provided their usual creative support, whilst 
Williams himself contributed some pleasing 
open-strung picking on his now familiar 
Ovation acoustic. Although the ‘live’ sound 
differs considerably from his recorded 
back-up, one can’t imagine Williams 
appearing with a full band; between them 
Flowers and Williamson provide Don with 
everything he needs. Thirty minutes wasn’t 
long enough and at the end of Don’s 
performance the entire auditorium 
reverberated to the crowd’s_ rousing 
standing ovation. Don Williams had pulled 
it off again in his own magical way and for 
an encore he chose the beautiful Bob 
McDill-Allen Reynolds ballad, ‘Help 
Yourselves To Each Other’; a perfect finale 
to an almost perfect evening of superior 
entertainment! 


(The Third Day will be reviewed in the June 
edition) 








BILL ANDERSON DATES 


Final dates and guests for the forthcoming Bill 
Anderson tour are as follows: 


May 3rd Grosvenor Hall, Belfast (2 shows) 
8th Theatre Royal, London (1 show) 
11th Guildhall, Portsmouth (1 show) 
12th Southport Theatre, Southport (1 
show) 
15th Congress Theatre, Eastbourne (1 
show) 
Guests: Mary Lou Turner; The Po’ Folks; 
Frank Jennings’ Syndicate; Jed 
Ford; Berni Flint. 
May 6th Gaumont Theatre, Ipswich (1 show) 
Mary Lou Turner; The Po’ Folks; 
Frank Jennings’ Syndicate; Bryan 
Chalker & The New Frontier; Berni 
Flint. 
May 7th Hippodrome, Birmingham (1 show) 
Mary Lou Turner; The Po’ Folks; 
Jed Ford; Bryan Chalker & The New 
Frontier; Berni Flint. 
May 13th Music Hall, Aberdeen (1 show) 
14th Apollo, Glasgow (1 show) 


Mary Lou Turner; The Po’ Folks; 
Jed Ford; Gerry Ford and Country 
Comfort; Berni Flint. 


<3" 


BASINGSTOKE COUNTRY CONCERT 





Frank Ifield, The Hillsiders and Frank Jennings’ 
Syndicate appear in concert at the Basingstoke 
Sports Centre on May 14th. Tickets are £3.00: 
£2.50: and £1.75. Doors open at 7.00 pm. All 
enquiries should be made to Glynn Williams 
Entertainments, 12 Victoria Street, Basingstoke, 
Hants. Tel: 21328. 
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By John Hutchings 


Country Music like any other form of 
» entertainment, has its stars; those, because 


of their personality and talent, stand out 
above all others. Patsy Powell certainly falls 
into this category as far as British Country 
Music is concerned. 

Patsy was raised in Keady, Co. Armagh, 
Northern Ireland, and started singing at a 
very early age. Later she became a firm 
favourite on the Showband = scene 
performing at dancehalls throughout 


} Britain, the latter of the bands she fronted 


being ‘The Downbeats’ based _ in 
Birmingham. 
It was in 1969 that Patsy, who was 


already singing Country music with the 


| showbands, decided to turn her attention to 
1 Country music to a greater degree. To this 
} end she formed a Country band called the 


| Chaparells. 


The outfit soon broke up 
however. 

It was in the same year that the now 
renowned partnership of Patsy Powell and 
her Honk Tonk Playboys was formed. The 
Original line-up was Patsy Powell, lead 


} vocals; Ken Harris (still with The Playboys) 


bass guitar, vocals; Martin Hollis (since 
emigrated to U.S.A.) male lead vocals, 


} acoustic guitar; Roy Bartlett (since with 
| Harpers Ferry) drums; Jim Hunter (now 
} with Something Country) Hawaiian steel 


guitar. 
The band started playing every Thursday 


and Saturday nights at‘The Weavers Arms’ 


in Coventry. This was a time when the 


} British Country Music Scene was just 


struggling into life; there were a few 


Country Clubs operating in the area. The 


| fans were around but were content to sit at 


| home and listen to their favourites on 
_ record. Here, all of a sudden, was a singer 


} 


; and a band who could present Country 


/ musicina style and quality acceptable to the 
) most diehard of enthusiasts and comparable 
| to recorded music. Out of nothing the word 
| was around and suddenly Saturday night at 
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backing by Owen John on fiddle and under 
the guidance of Des Dolan. 

With the growing success came the need 
for more travel and the turn to 
professionalism and this inevitably brought 
band changes. These included the inclusion 
of Basil Hendrix on Pedal Steel guitar and 
Kerry Wilcox (now of Tennessee Stud 
fame) as acoustic guitarist/vocals. 

Later in that same year, Patsy and her 
Playboys, as they had now become known 
travelled the U.K. on the first of Slim 
Whitman’s recent nationwide tours 
stretching from the London Palladium to 
the Glasgow Empire. 

Back at the Weavers Arms, other artists 
were trying their luck, but in vain; when 
Patsy and the Playboys were absent, so were 
the fans and the atmosphere. 

Patsy continued her domination of the 
British scene in 1972 retaining her CMA 
(GB) award and even reaching the 
hallowed pages of the Radio Times. 

1973 saw a consolidation of the previous 


ime year’s achievements. The major event of 
' the time was an appearance on the first 
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the Weavers was the focal point for 
musicians, promoters and fans. The room 
was fairly small and very smoky but the 
atmosphere was electric. The floorboards 
vibrated to the strains of ‘Franklin County’, 
‘Moonshine’, ‘Stand By Your Man’ and 
‘Cryin’ Steel Guitar’. 

Patsy and the band were soon being 
introduced to a wider audience by a Radio 
Leeds broadcast and an appearance at the 
Nashville Rooms with Loretta Lynn and 
Don Gibson at the time of the 2nd 
International Festival of Country Music. 
Also involved in that show as another 
example of Coventry’s influence on the 
Country scene of the time, namely The 
Down County Boys. 

Soon afterwards, the band was 
supplemented by Ted Adlington on lead 
guitar who had backed Patsy in her earlier 
showband days and who now gave the 
Honky Tonk Playboys a more varied sound. 
Ted of course is still with the Playboys 
today. 

From the springboard of the previous 
year and the fanatical following that had 
accumulated, especially from her home 
base in Coventry, the progress continued. 
Helped by their support and successful 
radio broadcasts on Country Meets Folk and 
the Terry Wogan Show, Patsy sang her way 
to an appearance at the 3rd International 
Festival of Country Music and the award as 
the Top British Female Country Singer of 
the Year by the CMA (GB). The Honky 
Tonk Playboys received the award as the 
Most Promising Band of that year (1971). 

During this period an LP was recorded 
for the Avenue record label and entitled 
‘Husband Hunting’ AVE 079 and later to 
coincide with the Wembley appearance a 
single was released by Shannon —‘I’ve Just 
Got to Talk To Mary’/ Promised To John’. 
Soon afterwards another LP was released, 
by Shannon — ‘The Countryside Of Ireland's 
Patsy Powell’ HITL 5001 with additional 


show of ATV’s New Faces recorded on 
22nd May, 1973, with Leslie Crowther as 
host. They were, in fact, the opening act on 
that show and therefore Patsy has the 
privilege of being the very first artist to 
appear on that very long running and 
successful show. The song selected was ‘I 
Wish I Was A Country Girl Again’. The 
problems then were very similar to those of 
today — ‘They should have all been 
wearing cowboy outfits” — “If there’s two 
things I hate, one is country and the other is 
western’. Nevertheless, the show was well 


received. 
Mid 1974 brought another problem that 


comes with success, Patsy and the Playboys 
decided that the time was right for a parting 
of the ways. So Patsy said an amicable 
farewell to the Playboys, leaving Ken Harris 
to front the band and Patsy formed a new 
band, which was eventually called the 


Goodtimers. 
There then followed a_ period of 


stabilisation and adjustment to attain a new 
sound in line with the trends in Country 
music. Fora period this required hard work, 
persistence and grit, but most of all the 
attitude of all true professionals in that the 
show must go on. All of these qualities Patsy 
has in abundance. A policy of getting out on 
the road as much as possible was adopted to 
introduce the new line-up to the now much 
increased and knowledgeable audiences 
and everyone was keen to see and hear 
Patsy on stage. 

Radio work continued both nationally 
and locally and two LPs for Folk Heritage 
Recordings — ‘For The Goodtimers’ CFHR 
066 and ‘Thank You For Loving Me’ CFHR 
073. In recent times Patsy has been 
travelling a great deal, the length and 
breadth of the country visiting as many 
Country Music Clubs as possible together 
with nightclubs, theatres, dances etc. Now 
with the well established Good timers, and 
with Patsy’s vocals as good as ever, she 
looks forward to even greater successes in 
the future. 

Yes, the road ahead looks bright for 
Patsy, with another busy year ahead and 
more honours to gain whilst keeping strictly 
to the Country. 
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SUNDAY MAY 29th 
at 8 pm 


CULPEPER COUNTY 
* 
COCKY 
* 


JON BETMEAD 
* 
SAVOY JAZZMEN 
* 


PETE SAYERS 





KINGSWAY CINEMA 
NEWMARKET 


TICKETS £1.50 FROM 


HARPERS MUSIC SALOON 
16 HIGH STREET 
NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


Phone NEWMARKET 
(0638) 2456 


10 % Discount to B.C.M.A. MEMBERS 


STRINGS ’N’ THINGS 
AND ALL YOUR MUSICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


YALL COME SEE US! 





Country Classified 


ForSale 


Yamaha Electone Electric Organ 
Model B2R. Two manual 
keyboard. 7 stops with vibrato. 
Automatic rhythm unit with tempo 
control one full clef of base pedals. 
Foot pedal volume control. 12 
months old cost £425. As new £320 
o.n.o, Telephone Home: Danson 
Park 7469. 


Collectors Items, Johnny Cash, Jim 
Reeves, Hamilton IV First LP. SAE. 
List. John C Barclay, 34 Nicholas Road, 
Easton, Bristol 5. 


Wanted 


Country and Western Groups and 
Singers Required by Recording 
Company. Details (SAE( Dawn 
Recording and Publishing Com- 
pany, 24 Violet Gardens, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. 





Steel Guitarist required for nationally 
known country band. Ability to play 
another instrument advantageous, but 
not essential. Or first class lead guitarist. 
Phone Alan Farnborough (Hants) 
48909. 
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GEORGE MORGAN’s “Red Roses 
from the Blue Side of Town” L.P. 
MCA422. Good price paid. Peter Toy, 
149 Somerleyton Gardens, Norwich, 
Norfolk NR2 2BS 


WANTED. Your old or unwanted 
country music albums. All types of 
country accepted. Must be in good 
condition. Write with details of 
albums for sale, for estimated offer 
to Peter Ryan, Bodhyfryd, Hall 
Street, Penycae, Wrexham. Clwyd.’ 
Tel: Wrexham 841075. 





Info 


FAN CLUBS, Pete Sayers 
Appreciation Society. S.A.E, 
Linda Jeffery, Hon. Sec., 17 
Sharman Avenue, Watton, Nr. 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


BOB'S C.&W. Record Auction/Sales. 
100’s of country gems in ‘a mine’ of rare 
collectors items. Stake your claim in this 
special List 61 Bonanza. S.a.e. Bob 
Nichols, 34 Stephenson Crescent, 
Willington, Co/Durham. 


AUBREY LOVEJOY Fan Club 
(Britain’s Charley Pride). Details s.a.e. 
Diane Oak, 92 Churchill Court, 
Stonehouse Drive, St. Leonards, Sussex 
T™N38 9DG. 


TOMPALL Fan Club. S.a.e. Ron and 
June Day, 4 Boundsfield, Bury Green, 
Little Hadham, Herts SG11 2EP. 


COLIN CHRISTIAN (Liberace of 
Country Music) and Cul Pepper 
Country Fan Club. S.a.e. 1 Courtenay 
Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


TAMMY WYNETTE Fan Club. S.a.e. 
details c/o Kathleen Cahill, 54 Waverly 
Road, South Norwood, London SE25. 


BUCK OWENS British Fan Club. 
Please send s.a.e. for information. Mrs 
Jean Walker, President, 202 St Annes 
Road, Blackpool FY4 2EF, Lancs. Tel: 
0253-46799 Blackpool. 


RAY DEXTER. New official fan club. 
S.a.e. to Gladys Allen, 3 Cherry Croft, 
Knightsfield, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts, AL8 7QU. 


MAL DARON Fan Club. S.a.e. Pat 
Barclay Secretary, 34 Nicholas Rd, 
Easton, Bristol 5. 


INFORMATION ON BRIAN COLL 
from Ireland. Mrs Pat Barclay, c/o Mal 
Daron Fan Club, 34 Nicholas Road, 
Easton, Bristol. 


HAZ ELLIOT with Feeling Fan Club. 
§.a.e. 88 Ashburton Road, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 


THE JOHN REEVES Official Fan 
Club. S.a.e. 56 Out Risby Gate, Bury St 
Edmunds, Suffolk, IP33 3RQ. 


ADVERTISE 
IN 


COUNTRY MUSIC 
REVIEW 
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Dudley J. Le Blane 
‘The Hadacol King’ 


The Last 
Medicine 
Show... 


by Jerry Rivers 


By the end of World War II, most 
Americans had had enough education or 
experience with medical advances not to be 
duped by promises of a magic elixir that 
would provide the answers to the aching 
back, the aging body, the waning emotional 
drive — but despite all this, in 1951 drug 
store shelves were still stocked with all 
manner of magic potions. Chief among 














them was Hadacol, a concoction of mineral 


water, alcohol and various other ingredients 
patented by one Senator Dudley LeBlanc of 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Either by a fortunate set of circumstances 
or by use of some clever advertising 
gimmicks, the general public took a 
humorous attitude towards the testimonials 
of Hadacol users, and sales soared. The 
public generated its own references to 
Hadacol’s stimulation of sexual potency, 
and ‘Hadacol jokes’ became the rage of 
school recess periods. The _ spit-and- 
whittlers around the court-house square 
liked the one about the farmer who spilled a 
bottle of Hadacol in the well and couldn't 
get the pump handle down for a week. 

Dudley Le Blanc liked all these jokes, 
and as a politician he picked the best 
possible methods to reach _ potential 
Hadacol users. In the pre-television 1940s 
most radio stations programmed live 
country music groups in the early morning 
hours, and Hadacol became one of the best 
sponsors. One ‘Hillbilly’ musician said that 
Hadacol users were dedicated because the 
tonic had enough alcohol to make them feel 
good, and enough laxative that they were 
afraid to cough anymore. 

Even after a considerable mark of 
success, Senator Le Blanc still desired to 
expand in two directions — firstly to 
increase Hadacol sales coverage from the 
relative confinement of the South, and 
secondly to reside in the governor's 
mansion in the state of Louisiana. By 1950, 
Hadacol promotional funds were plentiful, 
and Le Blanc planned a venture he hoped 
could accomplish both of his goals. He 
decided to launch the Hadacol Caravan, the 
most fantastic medicine show’ ever 
imagined. Starting in Lafayette, Louisiana, 
it would tour from the South in a swing to 
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the East, North-east, and through the 
Midwest, singing the praises of Hadacol to 
forty major cities of the U.S. 

Dudley Le Blanc thought big, and in a 
few weeks the Hadacol Caravan began to 
take shape: emcee-comedian Candy 
Candido; Tony Martin and his great band 
from Houston, Texas; Dick Haymes; 
Carmen Miranda and her Latin group; Jack 
Dempsey; Sharkey and his Dixieland Band; 
dancers Pork Chop and Kidney Stew; 
Caesar Romero; the Acro-Bats; Jack 
Benny’s Rochester; the Ringling Brother's 
clowns. For major city stops, Bob Hope, 
Milton Berle, Jimmy Durante and Jack 
Benny were booked for one or two-day 
appearances. Chicago’s famous Dorothy 
Dorbin Adorables and the teenage Hadacol 
Queens (selected in contests all over the 
nation) kept the stage graced with beauty 
during most of the three-hour performance. 
And for the country music fans, Le Blanc 
picked the obvious best — Minni Pearl, and 
Hank Williams and his Drifting Cowboys. 

On August 15th, 1951, Hank Williams 
and the Drifting Cowboys drove their long 
Packard limousine on to the football field in 
Lafayette and joined the pandemonium in 
assembling the world’s greatest medicine 
show, the Hadacol Caravan. 





| Hank Williams ? 


I had been Hank Williams’ fiddle man for 
the Drifting Cowboys since July of 1949, 
shortly after Hank moved to Nashville and 
joined the Grand Ole Opry, and this was 
not our first experience with Hadacol — 
late in 1949, we recorded four 
fifteen-minute ‘Health and Happiness’ 
radio shows for Hadacol, and these were 
played on many radio stations. (After Hank 
died selections on these transcriptions, 
including some of the monologue, were put 
into two LP albums by MGM entitled 
‘Hank Williams On Stage’, Volumes One 
and Two.) 

We arrived in Lafayette with the 
following personnel: Don Helms, steel 
guitar; Howard Watts (Cedric Rainwater), 
bass fiddle; Jerry Rivers, fiddle; and ‘Big 
Bill Lister, front singer and rhythm guitar. 
Nineteen Pullman cars, plus a diner and 
club car, were assembled in the Lafayette 
switchyard to transport over 150 
entertainers, musicians, and equipment. In 
addition five Hadacol tractor-trailer trucks 





were loaded with portable stage, scenery, 
lighting and sound equipment. 

The shows were fantastically successful, 
with full stadiums or buildings every night, 
and two performances were held in some 
locations where seating capacity was 
limited. Hadacol box-tops were required 
for admission and sales were booming so 
that in some cities the Hadacol supplies 
were exhausted and box-tops for show 
admission were ‘scalped’ at premium prices. 
In a few of the locations where adequate 
Hadacol distribution had been established, 
Le Blanc opened the gates free of admission 
to create interest in his product and break 


the ice for future Hadacol sales. _ 
The Hadacol Caravan Show opened like 


a Hollywood Premier with a rolling of kettle 
drums and a stirring rendition of ‘Wagon 
Wheels’ by Tony Martin’s orchestra. After 
some quick laughs from comedian Candy 
Candido, the pace moved rapidly from 
Latin rhythms by Carmen Miranda and her 
Brazilians to ‘Old Man River’, performed 
excellently by Dick Haymes. Jack Dempsey 
and Rochester quipped between perfor- 
mances by Sharkey Bonano and the 
Dorothy Dorbin dancers. Each act was the 
very best in the field. . . the black New 
Orleans tappers Pork Chop and 
Kidney Stew ... The Acro-Bats ... 
Caesar Romero. . . all the others. 

Towards the end of the show, following a 
great routine by Minnie Pearl, the audience 
burst into excited applause for the 
introduction of Hank Williams. The 
fourteen-man orchestra sat quietly, awed 
by the audience response to the simple 
honky-tonk sound of the Drifting Cowboys, 
and particularly the magnetic appeal of an 
Alabama country boy’s songs. 

Usually it was Hank who closed the 
Hadacol Shows, except when superstars 
like Bob Hope or Jack Benny were on the 
bill as one-nighters, and I remember when 
Bob Hope was booked for two days in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Kentucky. 
There were more than 25,000 people in the 
ballpark in Cincinnati, when Hank sung the 
last notes of his ‘Lovesick Blues’, and the 
roar from the crowd was unbelievable. His 
three necessary encores were embarrassing 
to producers waiting in the wings to bring on 
Bob Hope. When Hank finally left the 
stage, the ovation must have lasted five 
minutes before subsiding enough for Hope 
to be introduced. Like the real pro that he 
is, Bob Hope took things in his stride. He 
walked on stage with a ‘ten-gallon’ cowboy 
hat pulled down on his ears, walked to the 
microphone andspoke his openingline. . . 
‘Hello folks, this is Hank Hope”’. 

The next day, Hank was informed that 
Bob Hope told the producers Hank 
Williams earned every right to close the 
show, which he did every performance 
thereafter. 

Although it was obvious on stage who the 
stars were, there were no stars on the 
‘Hadacol Express’ as it rolled across 
hundreds of miles of track each night after 


our performances. Musicians, singers, 
dancers, clowns, stage hands, all gathered in 
the club car, discussed the day’s 


performances, joined in sing-along tunes, 
and generally had a good time. On August 
25th, | mentioned that I would be having a 
birthday far from home, and that night I was 
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surprised when I entered the club car to the 
refrain of ‘Happy Birthday’ sung by Dick 
Haymes, Carmen Miranda and all the 
troops, with Rochester at the piano. 

After fifteen or twenty days on the road 
in the same train, we became like a large 
family with no prestige or ‘star’ status. Dick 
Haymes engaged the Drifting Cowboys in a 
game of baseball when the train arrived at 
our destination early in the day. Cedric 
Rainwater, or bass man, joined the Barnum 
clowns and Caesar Romero in their nightly 
poker game. 

Most of the show personnel were big-city 
dwellers, and we were unique in our 
bluejeans and cowboy boots. Drums were 
unheard of at that time in Grand Ole Opry 
bands, and we were surprised when Tony 
Martin’s accomplished percussionist started 
bugging Hank for a job because he loved 
the simple music and was infatuated with 
our lifestyle. For many of the performers, 
this tour was their first visit into the deep 
South, and we were beseiged with questions 
about the area, the people, the catfish and 
hushpuppies, and the almost unbearable 
heat. During the few hours our train was 


stopped before and after shows, we. . 


wandered about large and small towns in a 
carefree group of boisterous adventurers, 
visiting the famous jazz joints in New 
Orleans, Jack Ruby’s strip club in Dallas, 
and once local musician Howard White 
took a large group of us to a remote fishing 
camp in some North Carolina wilderness, 
where we ate catfish and listened to a 
country music band most of the evening. 
It began as a rumour while we were 
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dressing and setting up for our Dallas, 
Texas performance. The Hadacol Caravan 
has almost completed its vast circle, having 
swung East from Lafayette up through the 
Carolinas, across Mid-nation and South 
into Oklahoma and Texas. The remaining 
scheduled stops would dump the unit right 
back into Louisiana to complete the circuit. 
I first heard some small talk that Dallas 
might be our last show with a 
possibility that Le Blanc and Hadacol might 
be broke. 

The Dallas performance went over big as 
usual, but there was noticeable tension in 
the performers as the rumours spread, and 
immediately upon completion of the show, 
the rumours became reality. Everyone was 
officially advised to report to the 
pay master’s car for their final paycheck and 
transportation home. We moved like 
robots, packing our gear and scurrying 
about like mis-placed war immigrants. We 
said hurried goodbyes to everyone we 
passed, those who had been such an 
intricate part of our own little world for the 
past few weeks. The lady who took our 
laundry in the servicecar. . . astage hand 
. the staff photographer . . . a Hadacol 
Queen from Long Beach. . . a dancer 
from Chicago. Bill Lister headed for home 
in San Antonio. Don Helms and Sammy 
Pruitt caught a plane to Lafayette so they 
could drive our road car back to Nashville. 
Hank Williams and Minnie Pearl boarded 
Henry’s Beechcraft Bonanza for a quick 
flight to Music City. 

Within a few hours, Cedric Rainwater 
and I lay in comfortable berths on a fast 
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diesel train speeding towards home. 
Though totally exhausted. I had difficulty 
sleeping. Although I tried reconditioning 
my mind to normal home life in Nashville, 
the clicking of steel wheels on the tracks 
kept taking me back to that unique piece of 
history called Hadacol Caravan I 
remembered a catfish and hushpuppy 
supper we had in North Carolina, a friendly 
smile and greeting from Jimmy Durante, a 
day fishing in the Gulf, Jack Dempsey 
telling us the story of ‘the long count’. I 
remembered the stillness among 20,000 
fans when Hank Williams sang ‘I’m So 
Lonesome I Could Cry’, and the thundering 
ovation which followed. Hank Williams 
would be dead within three years. 

And I recalled the moment after that 
surprise birthday party, I was standing on 
the rear observation deck while the train 
sped through the darkness at nearly ninety 
miles an hour, and for a moment I was 
homesick for Tennessee, for June, and for 
our little log house on the Harpeth River. 
There is something about the sound of a 
steam locomotive late at night. . . the 
whine of the whistle . . . the smell of the 
coal smoke. These characteristics stimu- 
lated the senses of many lonely men, and 
stirred the soul of Hank Williams to write 
some of his best creations. 

After the Hadacol tour I never rode 
another train, and in a few years the sounds 
and smells of the steam locomotive were 
gone forever, except in song and Story. 

(With grateful acknowledgements to 
Country Music of America for allowing us 
to reproduce this feature). 
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DADDY, SING ME A SONG ABOUT A 
TRAIN: 

I WANT TO HEAR ABOUT THOSE 
ENGINES ONCE AGAIN; 

THE BIG STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 
WITH THEIR FIREMEN BRAVE AND 
BOLD 

THAT CROSSED THE ROLLING 
PRAIRIES IN THE DAYS OF OLD*.. 


DAD 





by Bryan Chalker 
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Those four lines are taken from a ballad 
entitled, ‘Daddy, Sing Me A _ Song’, 
composed by me for an album of songs for 
children. But it isn’t just children who 
possess this predilection for trains. The 
world of Country music abounds with 
railroad songs of every description, the 
majority of them written by men — and 
women — with a deep love and respect for 
the juggernauts of the iron road. 

One of the earliest American railroad 
ballads, ‘The Iron Horse’, was written in 
1868 by ‘Ieuan’, a Welsh convert to the 
Mormon faith and published in his Bee Hive 
Songster. Many feared the coming of the 
railroads for a variety of reasons-and the 
Mormons of Utah were greatly put out by 
the thought of trains speeding through their 
lands and the Welsh composers song 
summed up their apprehension perfectly: 


‘CIVILIZED’ WE SHALL BE; 

MANY FOLKS SHALL WE SEE; 

LORDS AND NOBLES, P’RAPS 
SOME BIGGER; 

ANY HOW WELL SEE THE 
NIGGER; 

SAINTS WILL COME, SINNERS 
TOO; 

WE’LL HAVE ALL WE CAN DO; 

FOR THIS GREAT ‘UNION’ RAIL- 
ROAD 

MUST FETCH’ THE 
THROUGH. 


DEVIL 
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EMIGRANTS 10 THE WEST 


Wit Vind vale Tre 


BEST ROUTE 


| AFYUMLUE Sis THEM TétR 


LEAST NUMBER OF CHANGES 
|| THE QUICKEST POSSIBLE TIME. 


Special attention pels tro this ctasa of trevei, 





EMIGRANT OUTFITS 


Ace takes through a? the Lowest Current 
Rates of Preigtt 
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DAY COACHES — 


AND 


SLEEPING CARS| 


SHE MEY THHUPGH TEILY SEA THE | 


WABASH LINE 


From TOLEDO and FT. WAYNE 


Kansas city 





| 


A Distance of 700 Miles 


WITHOUT CHANGE, | 
Se Se aes || 
NO OTHER ROUTE! 








_———- — 


| This is the Only Route with 
| Through Cars! 
This is the Only Route that/! 
never misses Connections! || 
The ‘Union’ railroad referred to was, in 
fact, the Union Pacific, which eventually 
met the Central Pacific north of Ogden, 
} Utah, in May, 1869. Not all Mormons 
| showed concern and Robert Snell's 
pre-Union Pacific-Central Pacific song, 
‘The Railroad Cars Are Coming’, greets the 
| prospect with enthusiasm: 
| THE GREAT PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
i FOR CALIFORNIA HAIL; 
BRING ON THE LOCOMOTIVE; 
§ LAY DOWN THE IRON RAIL. 
| ACROSS THE ROLLING PRAIRIE, 
"MID MOUNTAIN PEAKS _ SO 





| GRAND, 
THE RAILROAD CARS ARE 
| STEAMING, GLEAMING, 


THROUGH MORMON LAND 

THE RAILROAD CARS ARE SPEED.- 
ING, FLEETING, THROUGH 
MORMON LAND. 
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Many traditional railroad songs survive, - 


although few of them find their way on to 
recordings, but among the better-known 
are ‘Railroad Man’, ‘The Peninsula Pike’, 
“The Wanderin’ Labourer’s Song’, ‘To The 
West’, ‘Echo Canyon’, ‘Bishop Zack, The 
Mormon Engineer, ‘Working On A 
Railroad’, ‘Weary Of The Railway and 
‘Paddy Works On The Railroad’. For the 
purposes of this feature, however, we are 
primarily concerned with 20th century 
railroad songs although, in certain 
instances, where a song such as ‘Casey 
Jones’ has been based on a traditional 
framework, I will endeavour to outline its 
history. 

One of the most popular early hillbilly 
songs was ‘Wreck On The Southern Old 
97, recorded by Henry Whitter and 
released in December, 1923. Bill C. 
Malone, in his excellent book Country 
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Music USA, tells the story behind the 
ballad: 

“The Wreck Of The Old 97 is 
characteristic of the multitude of native 
ballads which Americans composed about 
the events — disasters, wrecks, murders — 
which caught their fancy. One of many train 
songs, the ballad tells of the fatal crash of 
the Fast Mail of the Southern Railway on its 
run between Monroe and _ Spencer, 
Virginia, on September 27, 1903. Engineer 
Joseph A. (Steve) Broady and twelve others 
died in the tragedy. Several ballads, 
including one by Fred Lewey and another 
by Charlie Noell, were composed about the 
wreck. In 1927 a Virginia farmer named 
David Graves George, seeing the great 
commercial success that the song enjoyed, 
filed a claim for compensation asserting that 
he was the real author of the song.” 

Whilst the song had enjoyed great success 
as the result of Henry Whitter’s recording, it 
was an ex-opera singer, Vernon Dalhart 
(see: Country Music Review March 1972) 
who virtually immortalised ‘The Wreck Of 
The Old 97° when he recorded it for the 
Victor Company in 1924. 

Bill C. Malone takes up the story once 
again: 

“The Wreck Of The Southern Old 97’ 


had been subjected to the moulding 


influence of oral tradition for over twenty 
years before it was recorded in 1923; the 






Hank Snow 
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‘finished’ product, therefore, was probably 


| the work of several people. One individual 
| who contributed to the song’s structure and 


popularity was a well-known Virginia 
hillbilly singer named Henry Whitter, who 
had kept the ballad alive through local 


| performances in the Fries, Virginia area. 
| Using the melody of ‘The Ship That Never 
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Returned’, he recorded the great railroad 
ballad in 1923 on Okeh 40015. His 
recording was not only one of the very 
earliest in the commercial hillbilly field, its 
popularity also directly inspired the 
entrance of Vernon Dalhart (and others) 
into hillbilly music. Many people were 
inspired to become performers because 


they were convinced they could do a better 
job than Whitter!”’ 

The authorship of ‘The Wreck Of The 
Old 97 has never satisfactorily been proven 
and Graves, the Virginia farmer who filed a 
claim in 1927, lost his case on the grounds 
that he’d merely copied his version from 
Vernon Dalhart’s recording! 


THEY GAVE HIM HIS ORDERS AT 
MONROE, VIRGINIA 

SAYING’, “STEVE, YOU’RE WAY 
BEHIND TIME. 

“THIS IS NOT 38 BUT OLD 97, 

YOU MUST PUT HER INTO 
SPENCER ON TIME”.** 





Since the Twenties, countless versions of 
‘The Wreck Of The Old 97 have been 
recorded and among the more familiar are 
those by Flatt & Scruggs, Johnny Cash, 


Hank Snow, Tommy Collins, Mac Wiseman | 


and Kelly Harrell. 


Kelly Harrell 


Train wrecks formed the hard-core of 
early railroad ballads and the majority of 


them are still with us. Second only in | 


popularity to ‘Old 97 is perhaps ‘Casey 


Jones’, again based upon a true incident | 


occurring in the early 1900's. 
John Luther ‘Casey’ Jones was an 


| 








engineer on the Cannonball Express, | 


travelling between Memphis, Tennessee 
and Canton, Mississippi, and in the early 
hours of April 30th, 1906, Casey’s train: 
sped round an S-curve into the rear of 
another. Casey Jones died in the resulting 
wreck but his fireman, a Negro named Sim 
Webb, jumped clear before the impact and 
survived. 


A Negro engine wiper working in the 
roundhouse at Canton, and a friend of 
Jones, adapted another old railroad song, 
“The Wreck Of The Six Wheeler’, to honour 
the death of his workmate. In 1909, T. 
Lawrence Seibert and Eddie Newton 
developed the song even further and turned 
it into the immediately popular ‘Casey 
Jones’. 

The Tin Pan Alley versions of the song 
were recorded by Billy Murray on the 
Victor label and Collins & Harlan for 


| 


| 


Columbia (circa 1910) and was resurrected | 


some ten years later by hillbilly singers like 


George Reneau, Vernon Dalhart, Fiddlin’ | 
John Carson and Gid Tanner & His Skillet | 


Lickers. The original ballad,‘ Wreck Of The 
Six Wheeler’, upon which ‘Casey Jones’ was 
based, was recorded by Newton Gaines for 
the Victor Company in 1929. 


Present-day versions of the song have 
been recorded by Hank Snow (‘Casey Jones 
Was His Name’), Jim Glaser and Johnny 
Cash, among others. Cash’s version, which 
originally appeared on his ‘Blood, Sweat 
And Tears’ album in 1962, has since been 
re-released on ‘Riding The Rails’, a 2-LP set: 
issued here in 1975. 


| 
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Disasters were a common occurrence Scruggs/Doc Watson) and ‘George Alley’s 
during the railroad’s early years and a F.F.V’ (Flatt & Scruggs), were based on 
number of the more spectacular accidents fact. 
have been recalled in song. Trainscameto Contrary to popular belief, Carson 
grief for a variety of reasons, the most Robison’s song, ‘Wreck Of The Number 
common of which were derailments, boiler Nine’, recorded by such notaries as Jim 
explosions, head-on crashes, track defects Reeves and Hank Snow, was a figment of 
and runaways. The most famous runaway of the composer’s imagination, although it fits 
all was undoubtedly Vernon Dalhart’s the familiar concept of the early train 
‘Runaway Train’. Dalhart, who composed wreck. 
the song at the height of his popularity, y EN Lh sf 
merely based the song on a number of 4 | ! =. i] 
incidents, hence the inconclusive ending to | > 
the saga: \iaay ae ‘(ira Fe : 
THE RUNAWAY TRAIN WENT “@® » WT Bis. 4/ Ww) yi 
OVER THE HILL _ og £ Siw Me) eye ee anit |i 
AND THE LAST WE HEARD, SHE Ta / | ia ap, | > ft 
WAS GOING STILL... yr \w B/ hn, a Nt 
Other ballads, like ‘The Wreck Of The _ 5/ y Se ipe/ vw) * 
Royal Palm Express’, ‘Wreck Of The 1256’ | ‘Oddone — 4b | 
(both by Dalhart), ‘Wreck On The L&N —s ; Lh Y, fs lh a | 
Railroad’ (The Phipps Family), ‘Wreck Of gn man? > Sei ae iT it 
The Virginian — Train No. 3’ (Blind Alfred Lr? Jr \ey jae eal a ly 
Reed — see: Country Music Review April = y, LA , / y a 
1976), ‘Train Number 1262’ (Flatt & : px We A | 
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A disaster of a completely different 
nature to those listed above occurred on 
October 11, 1923, when Hugh, Ray and 
Roy D’Autremont robbed the Southern 
Pacific train at Siskiyou Pass, Oregon, and 
murdered the engineer, fireman, brakeman 
and mail clerk. Charles and Paul Johnson, 
from Eastern Tennessee, recorded the 
rather obscure ‘Crime Of The D’ Autrem- 
ont Brothers’ for the Victor Company in 
1928. 


Work songs with a railroad theme were 
fairly common at the turn of the century and 
among those that have survived are ‘Jerry, 
Go Ile That Car’ (recorded by Harry ‘Mac’ 
McClintock in 1928) and ‘If I Die A 
Railroad Man’ (based on the Civil War 
ballad, ‘Soldier's Farewell’ and recorded by 
Jimmie Rodgers’ group, The Tenneva 
Ramblers, in 1928). 

Certain Country artists have become 
extremly popular as chroniclers of railraod 
events, but the first to really establish 
himself with the genre was the late Jimmie 
Rodgers, who became known as ‘The 
, Singing Brakeman’. Rodgers loved the 
Carson Robison railroad and he wrote about its ways and its 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL ROUTE | 


BETWEEN THE 


‘EAST AND WEST, 


| 
| 
RUNNING | 


PULLMAN PALACE COAGHES<- 


AND 


Magnificent Day Cars | | 


HETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, 


AND ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
West, Northwest and Southwest. 


THIS 1S THE ONLY ROUTE BETWEEN 


THE EAST AND WEST 
Via Washington City. 










L, H. COLE, ! 


Gen! Tiehet dover | 


W. M. CLEMENTS, 


Mosier of Tranrpervation 


G, H. HOUCE, 


Peer, Agt Baltimore. 


WIT —78—25,M 


people in numerous songs, the best of which 


include ‘Southern Cannonball’, ‘Train 
Whistle Blues’, ‘Ben Dewberry’s Final 
Run’, ‘Hobo Bill’s Last Ride’ and the 
immortal ‘Waitin’ For A Train’. 

The Carter Family, an influencial vocal 
group from Virginia, and popular in 
Rodgers’ era, also recorded a number of 
railroad songs, the most famous of which 
was ‘Engine One-Forty-Three’. Also 
known in later years as ‘George Alley’s 
F.F.V’ (Fast Flying Vestibule), the ballad 
recounts the horrific death of George Alley, 
a Chesapeake & Ohio engineer, who met his 
fate in a derailment at Hinton, West 
Virginia, on October 23, 1890. Following 
the popularity of the Carter Family's 
recording issued in 1929, the song became a 
firm hillbilly favourite. 

The Twenties and Thirties produced a 
wealth of railroad songs and among those 
most familiar to our historically-inclined 
readers are ‘Orange Blossom Special’ (The 





Frank Hutchinson 











The Carter Family 


Rouse Brothers — Erwin and _ Jack), 
‘Engineer Frank Hawk’ (Rainey Old Time 
Band), ‘The Train’s Done Left Me’ 
(Carolina Tar Heels), ‘Double Headed 
Train’ (Henry Whitter), ‘Railroad Blues’ 
(Roy Harvey & Earl Shirkey), ‘The Davis 
Limited’ (Jimmie Davis), ‘C&O Excursion’ 
(Frank Hutchinson), ‘The Little Red 
Caboose Behind The Train’ (The Pickard 
Family), ‘The Red And Green Signal Lights’ 
(G. B. Grayson and Henry Whitter), ‘The 
Engineers Dream’ (Vernon Dalhart), 
‘Southern Number 111’ (Roane County 
Ramblers), ‘The Longest Train’ (J. E. 
Mainer’s Mountaineers), ‘C.C.&O Number 
558’ (Al Hopkins & His Buckle Busters), 
‘McAbee’s’ Railroad Piece’ (Palmer 
McAbee), ‘The Engineer’s Last Run’ (Blue 


Ridge Mountain Singers), ‘The Peanut 
Special’ (Byron Parker And _ His 
Mountaineers) and ‘Railroadin’ And 


Gamblin’ (Uncle Dave Macon). 

Jimmie Rodgers and The Carter Family 
were among the most influential of all early 
hillbilly performers and literally hundreds 
of ballads were claimed by Alvin Pleasant 
Carter, figurehead of the famous Virginia 
group, as his own. But, as Bill C. Malone 


points out in Country Music USA, he could 


not possibly have written them all. Malone | 


writes: 

“Carter readily admitted that he took 
many of his songs from traditional sources. 
but as Archie Green (a noted American 
musical historian) has said ‘every time A. P. 
Carter recorded a song or published it in a 
folio, he ‘collected’ a variant as does any 
folklorist in the field with his notebook, 
acetate disc, or tape.’ It is not surprising, 


therefore, to find A. P. Carter listed as | 
author of songs that he could not possibly 


have written” 


Among the many songs claimed by 
Carter is ‘Wabash Cannonball’, one of the 
world’s most enduring railroad ballads. 
There was a real-life Wabash Cannonball, 
which ran “‘from the great Atlantic Ocean to 
the wide Pacific shore’, but, as far as the 
song is concerned, the train is mythical and 


the story-line draws heavily upon the | 


folklore of the American hobo. Roy Acuff 
recorded the definitive version of the ballad 


in 1936 and it quickly became one of his | 
most requested numbers. Acuff’s recording | 


incorporated an imitation of a train whistle, 
a sound dear to millions of Americans and it 
undoubtedly enhanced the initial appeal of 
the song. 


Roy Acuff 
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The ‘Wabash Cannonball’ has enjoyed 
great success at the hands of countless 
Country artists and among the best-known 
versions in recent years are those by Flatt & 
Scruggs, Billy Grammer, Gail Davis, Jim & 
Jesse McReynolds, Hank Snow, Doc 
Watson, Moon Mullican and Johnny Cash. 

Roy Acuff was responsible for a number 
of fine railroad songs during his prime years 
as a recording artist, the most popular being 
‘Fire Ball Mail’, ‘Freight Train Blues’, 
‘Night Train To Memphis’ and ‘The 
Streamline Cannonball’, the latter being 
from Acuff's own pen. 

The great rail networks of the United 
States have dwindled dramatically since the 





Fifties are steam idonmelives are almost 
totally obsolete. All is not completely lost, 
however, for preservation societies have 
stepped in to preserve a goodly proportion 
of the iron horses that once proudly 
dominated America’s railroad system. 
Country artists like Johnny Cash, Hank 
Snow, Merle Haggard and Dick Curless 
have aided the drive to preserve the 
old-time railroad with aid of television 
documentaries and albums. Curless went 
one step further a few years ago and actually 
purchased locomotives, rolling-stock and 
station buildings. 

A brief survey of Johnny Cash’s 
recordings reveals a wealth of material 
relating to the railroad, from his earliest Sun 
single, ‘Hey Porter’, to material like 
‘Folsom Prison Blues’, ‘Blue Train’, “Train 
Of Love’, ‘I Heard That Lonesome 
Whistle’, ‘One More Ride’, ‘Wreck Of The 
Old 97°, ‘Rock Island Line’, “The Legend 
Of John Henry’s Hammer’, ‘Waiting For A 
Train’, ‘Orange Blossom _ Special’, 
‘Locomotive Man’, ‘I’ve Got A Thing 
About Trains’, “Come Along And Ride 
This Train’ and ‘The City Of New Orleans’. 
Three of Cash’s albums, All Aboard The 
Blue Train, Ride This Train and Ridin’ The 
Rails, have featured numerous songs, both 
traditional and modern, echoing the past 
glories of the vanishing railroad. There can 
be little doubt that Cash’s hard-driving train 
songs have helped to stimulate wide interest 
in the era of the steam locomotive. 

Yet another train addict is Canadian- 
born Hank Snow, whose vast recorded 
repertoire includes no less than thirty 
different railroad ballads. Among Snow’s 
earliest hits were “The Golden Rocket’ 
(1950), ‘’'m Movin’ On’ (1950) and ‘The 
Last Ride’ (1959), the first two titles being 
composed by Snow and the latter by Ted 
Daffan. Two of Hank’s RCA albums, 
Railroad Man (1963) and Tracks And 
Trains (1971), were devoted exclusively to 
the railroad and featured such songs as ‘The 
Crazy Engineer, “The Wreck Of The 
Number Nine’, ‘Chattanooga Choo Choo’, 
‘Big Wheels’, ‘Pan American, ‘South- 
bound’, ‘Ghost: Trains’, ‘Duquesne, 
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Pennsylvania’, “Canadian Pacitic’, “Ihe 
Engineer's Child’, ‘Lonely Train’ and ‘The 
Train My Woman’s On’. Other Hank Snow 
‘train’ songs include “The Texas Silver 
Zephyr’, ‘There’s A Little Box Of Pine On 
The 7.29", “The Mystery Of Number Five’, 
‘Ben Dewberry’s Final Run’, an excellent 
version of Steve Goodman’s moder 
classic, ‘City Of New Orleans’ and ‘Crack In 
The Box Car Door’. 

Bluegrass music has proved ideally suited 
to the railroad genre in the past and during 
the mid-Sixties the now defunct team of 
Flatt & Scruggs & The Foggy Mountain 
Boys recoré=d a superb but grossly 
underrated album entitled Hear The 
Whistles Blow, devoted to both river and 
rail. Among tb: selections were 
‘Southbound’ (by Joc and Merle Watson), 
‘East Bound Train’ (by Lester Flatt and 
Earl Scruggs), ‘Bringin’ In The Georgia 
Mail’ (Fred Rose), ‘The Atlantic Coastal 
Line’ (Mel Tillis and Fred Burch) and Bill 
Phillip’s beautiful ‘Starlight On The Rails’. 
The band also recorded definitive versions 
of ‘George Alley’s F.F.V’ and‘ Bummin’ An 
Old Freight Train’ during their years 
together. 

Old-Time banjo player Grandpa Jones 
has featured several railroad songs on his 
King and Monument albums and readers 
will no doubt be familiar with ‘Ridin’ On 
That Train’, ‘My Heart Is Like A Train’, 


‘Fast Movin’ Night Train’ and his readings 
of classics like ‘Night Train To Memphis’, 
‘Rock Island Line’ 
Rocket’. 


and ‘The Golden 


humble opinion the album stands as a 
landmark in the musical history of the 
American railroad. 

Every now and then an old railroad 
re-emerges to enjoy a new lease of life and a 
typical case in point is Ervin T. Rouse’s 
‘Orange Blossom Special’. Ervin, once 
billed as “The World’s Greatest Fiddler’, 
was the composer of Moon Mullican’s 1948 
hit, ‘Sweeter Than The Flowers’, but it was 
the fast-moving ‘Orange Blossom Special’ 
that eventually brought him lasting fame as 
a writer. Rumour has it that Rouse 
originally ‘sold’ the song outright for a few 
dollars — once a frequent practice — and it 
wasn’t until Johnny Cash turned it into a 
massive Country hit in 1965 that the true 
authorship of the song was settled. Until 
that time the ‘Special’ had become accepted 
as a ‘traditional’ song and was recorded by 
countless artists. Ironically, the first 


recorded version of the song was laid down 
by The Rouse Brothers (Ervin and Jack) for 
the Victor C ompany in 1939. _ 





Alton and Rabon Delmore with 
Wayne Raney (Lower Left) 

No feature on railroad songs would be 
complete without a reference to the 
Delmore’ Brothers, from Elkmont, 
Alabama. The recording career of Alton 
and Rabon Delmore spanned the years 


_ between 1931 and 1952 and during that 


time they contributed at least five excellent 
train songs to the repertoire of recorded 
Country music; they were: ‘Freight Train 
Boogie’, ‘Don’t You See That Train’, ‘Blue 
Railroad Train’, “Tennessee Choo Choo’ 


P and ‘Pan American Boogie’. The ragtime, 
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Grandpa Jones 


Earlier I made mention of Merle 
Haggard’s fascination for the railroad and 
in addition to recording a splendid and 
sincere tribute to the late Jimmie Rodgers 
entitled ‘Same Train, A Different Time’ 
(Capitol ST 21377), Merle has also spent 
two years creating a railroad masterpiece 
called ‘My Love Affair With Trains’ 
(Capitol St 11544). The album, produced 
by Fuzzy Owen and Ken Nelson, features 
the work of many modern writers, including 
Dolly Parton (‘My Love Affair With 
Trains’), Dave Kirby (So Long Train 
Whistle’, “The Hobo’ and ‘Where Have All 
The Hobos Gone’), Sterling Whipple (‘The 
Silver Ghost’), Red Lane (‘The Coming 
And The Going Of The Trains’) and Jimmy 
Buffett (‘Railroad Lady’). In my own 
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Negro-influenced rhythm of their music 
was ideally suited to such ballads and, whilst 
‘Brown's Ferry Blues’ and ‘Blues Stay 
Away From Me’ are perhaps the duo’s 
best-remembered songs, the Delmores’ 
railroad numbers have their place in 
history. 

For the liner-notes of ‘The Railroad In 
Folk-Song’ (RCA Victor), Archie Green 
wrote: 

‘“A new nation hacked out of a wilder- 
ness spanning mountain, prairie, 
forest, desert — gave its builders a tre- 
mendous affection for the tools of 
transport. Ox team, covered wagon, canal 
boat, clipper ship, locomotive and motor 
truck became folklore cluster points. Of all 
these machines in the United States, none 
attracted more songs and stories than the 
iron horse. Not only did the sheer physical 
labour expended in lacing a continent with 
track pulsate in lyric work songs, but 
hundreds of tragic wrecks sparked dramatic 
ballads, and many brave trainmen were 
memorialized in touching elegies. 

The train itself — steam engine, rattling 
boxcar, luxurious sleeper — is a complex 
object in folklore ...”. 

I hope that this feature has given at least 
some of you a greater insight into the vast 
and complex canvas that is American 
Country music. The subject matter is 
boundless but, everybody, it seems, likes 
trains. 

ITS A MIGHTY ROUGH ROAD 
FROM LYNCHBURG TO DAN- 
VILLE 

ON A LINE ’BOUT A THREE-MILE 
GRADE 

IT WAS ON THAT GRADE THAT HE 
LOST HIS AIR-BRAKE 

YOU CAN SEE THEJUMP HE MADE 


* Courtesy of Sun Pacific Music 
(London) — ‘Daddy, Sing Me A Song’ 

** Courtesy of Chapter One Music & 
Artists — ‘Wreck Of The Old 97: 

*** Both recorded by the author on 
Chapter One CMS 1020. 





Travelers and Railroad Men 


SHOULD BE PROTECTED AGAINST THEIR 


“J Special Hazards of Travel and Occupation 
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SARLY GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY IN THE 


—TRAVELERS— 


Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


OF IIARTFEFORD, CONN. 

TD PA Ba ek diced! spe Bs $7,435,000 | Accident Policies Written....... 1,000,000 
Surplus to Policy-Holders...... 1,868,000 | Accident Claims Paid............. 105,000 
TOTAL AMOUNT ACCIDENT- LOSSES PAID, $6,500,000. 

THE TRAVELERS has paid towards a Million Dollars to the families of railroad 


men killed or disabled by accident. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


Offices at 173 Broadway, New York; 


RODNEY - DENNIS, Secretary: 


cor. State and Kilby Sts., 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Secretary. 


Boston; Montauk Block, 


Chicago; and in Principal Cities and Towns in the United States and Canadas. 
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ALBUM OF THE MONTH 


A SUPER COUNTRY & 
WESTERN FESTIVAL 
Various Artists (2-LP set) 
MCA Coral 628347 

(Dutch Issue) 






Old Joe Clark (Bill Monroe); On 
This Mountain Top (Roger Miller 


and Donny Young); A Little Time. 


Out For Love (The Wilburn 
Brothers); Dixie (Red Foley); The 
Bunny With The Powder Puff Tail 
(Bob Wills and His’ Texas 
Playboys); The Lillies Grow High 
(Sons Of The Pioneers); As Long 
As The River Flows On (Rex 
Allen); | Love You Darling (Jack 
and Daniel); Alligator Come 
Across (Arlie Duff); The All 
American Boy (Grandpa Jones); 
The Cuckoo Bird (The Osborne 
Brothers); There’s More Pretty 
Girls Than One (Jimmy Martin); | 
Like To Play With Your Kisses 
(Hank Locklin); Half A Mind 
(Ernest Tubb); Redskin Rag (The 
Texas Troubadours); Rose Gar- 
den Waltz (Jim Eanes); Missing 
You (Red Sovine); Bumming 
Around (T. Texas Tyler); Jole Blon 
(Waylon Jennings); When The 
Train Comes Rolling In (Jimmie 
Davis); Second Hand Rose (Roy 
Drusky); We Missed You (Kitty 
Wells); Hank Williams’ Guitar 
(Freddy Hart); Columbus Stock- 
ade Blues (Webb Pierce); Roll In 
My Sweet Baby's Arms (The Po’ 
Boys); The Fools Side Of Me 
(Tom Tall); You Can't Pick A Rose 
In December (Ernest Ashworth); 
Bayou Talk (Jimmy ‘C’ Newman); 
Lonely River Rhine (Bobby 
Helms); Evil On Your Mind (Jan 
Howard); Wabash Cannonball 
(Billy Grammer); | Can Stand It 
(Bill Phillips); Drifting Apart 
(Warner Mack); I'm A Honky Tonk 
Girl (Loretta Lynn); All The Time 
(Jack Greene); Destination Atlan- 
ta, G.A (Cal Smith); It Takes A 
Worried Man (Bill Anderson); 
Stateside (Mel Tillis); A Simple 
Country Girl (Conway Twitty); 
Everybody's Reaching Out For 
Someone (Brenda Lee). 


Sub-captioned 40 Stars .- 40 
Songs, this Dutch compilation 
comes up to the value level of the 
recent DJM 40-tracker, Back In 
The Country (CMR Album Of The 
Month — January, 1977) and it will 
hold as much, if not more, interest 
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for the serious collector. Once 
again our old friend Richard Weize 
had a hard in putting the LP set 
together and what a great job it is, 
too. First issued on the Continent 
in 1975, the album is only now 
beginning to find its way into British 
import shops and | would strongly 
advise all dealers carrying large 
stocks of Country to add several 
copies of this to their racks. 

The front cover is rather less than 
inspiring but the inclusion of Jim 
Eanes, Tom Tall, Jimmie Davis, 
Bill Monroe, Arlie Duff, Grandpa 
Jones, Jimmy Martin and The 
Osborne Brothers, in addition to 
the host ofother top attractions, far 
outweighs any difficiency in that 
quarter. 

MCA havetaken the trouble to add 
the recording dates on each track 
and they cover a wide period, from 
‘51 with Red Foley's ‘Dixie’, 
through to the Brenda Lee song 
recorded in ‘71. 

Basically the track listing and 
impressive array of artists at the 
head of this review speaks 
volumes and | need comment no 
further. 

Don't miss it, whatever you do! 
DICK MASSEY 





British Album of the Month 


WATERMELON SUMMER 
Pete Sayers 
Xtra XTRA 1168 





he vs 


Watermelon Summer; Raining In 
My Heart; Dark Hollow; Rawhide; 
Through The Bottom Of The Glass; 
Turn Your Radio On; Fire On The 
Mountain; Doin’ My Time; Chariots 
Of Fire; Alll Have To Do Is Dream; 
Total Stranger; Ukelele Lady; 
Radio Voices. 


| rated Pete’s two previous albums 
highly and I'm pleased that 
standards have been maintained. 
It's sad that even now the vast 
majority of British albums simply 
can't betaken seriously and most 
are pale attempts at apeing 
American products. How refresh- 
ing to listen to Pete's recordings, 
with their well-balanced material 
and impeccable productions. He 


BUMPER 
ALBUM 
REVIEW 








may not have the world’s best 
voice but lan Grant's expertise 
behind the controls ensures that 
nothing sounds forced or strained. 
The album is full of bounce and 
vitality and just the right amount of 
rawness to make it valid in terms of 
traditional Bluegrass music. 
Watermelon Summer isn’t purely 
Bluegrass and there’s enough to 
sate the appetite of the staunchest 
contemporary fan. One of my 
favourtie tracks is ‘Total Stranger’, 
written by Pete; fellow artists 
should identify with the lyrics 
immediately. Another attractive 
original is ‘Chariots Of Fire’, based 
on Erich von Daniken'’s book, 
Chariots Of The Gods. The theme 
is unusual and I can only recall two 
other country songs based on 
visitors from outer space, ‘The 
Purple People Eater’ and ‘The 
Little Space Girl’ — but they were 
merely novelties and not to be 
taken seriously. Pete’s song, on 
the other hand, recounts visita- 
tions from celestial beings and is 
based on widely acknowledged 
facts collected by men _ like 
Daniken, Robert Chapman, Harold 
Wilkins, R. DeWitt Miller and the 
late Frank Edwards. 

The more | listen to the album the 
more | like it and | hope that Pete's 
Appreciation Society can bring 
enough pressure to bear on BBC 
disc jockeys to ensure that he 
receives maximum coverage. It's 
an excellent album and | hope it 
sells like hot cakes. 


Produced by lan Grant 
and Pete Sayers 
BRYAN CHALKER 





THE ALPHA BAND 
Arista ARTY 143 


Interviews; Cheap Perfume; Keep 
It In The Family; Ten Figures; 
Wouldn't You Know; Madman; 
The Dogs; Arizona Telegram; Dark 
Eyes; Last Chance To Dance. 


This is the back-up band used by 
Dylan in his Rolling Thunder 
Revue, led here by vocalists 
Steven Soles and Dave Mansfield 
and fast-rising guitarist T-Bone 
Burnett. As you would expect, 
there is a fair amount of the 
master’s influence in evidence, but 
others also have a share of the 
inspiration — ‘Dark Eyes’ is very 
reminiscent of Van Morrison's 
‘Young Lovers Do’ and there is a 
distinct Band fee/ to ‘Arizona 
Telegram’, which is definitely the 
outstanding track of the album. 
Rather strange and disjointed in 
places but, otherwise, an interest- 
ing and commendable debut. 


Produced by Larry Hirsch. 
MIKE STAVELEY 


THE LAST GUNFIGHTER 
BALLAD 

Johnny Cash 

CBS 81566 
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| Will Dance With You; The Last 
Gunfighter Ballad; Far Side Banks 
Of Jordan; Ridin’ On The Cotton 
Belt; Give It Away; You're So 
Close To Me; City Jail; Cindy, ! 
Love You; Ballad Of Barbara; That 
Silver Haired Daddy Of Mine. 


The highlight of the album is Guy 
Clark's superb ‘Last Gunfighter 
Ballad’, beautifully rendered by 
Cash and a certainty for a No. 1 
chart position. The theme is similar 
to that of David Miller’s superb Kirk 
Douglas movie, Lonely Are The 
Brave (1962), about an ageing 
cowboy unable to come to terms 
with modern times. In the movie 
Douglas, as the West's last rebel 
ends his days under a truck; Cash, 
as the veteran gunfighter, eager 
for a last showdown, eventually 
dies under similar circumstances 
— under the wheels of an 
automobile. The song, partly sung, 
partly narrated, is nicely under- 
played by Cash and will 
undoubtedly become a classic, 
given the right expsoure. The 
instrumental accompaniment is 
vaguely reminiscent of an earlier 
Cash ‘Gunfighter ballad, ‘Don't 
Take Your Guns To Town’ — 
simple, but highly effective. If the 
storyline sounds just a little 
familiar, it also formed the basis of 
John Wayne's recent film, The 
Shootist. 

The remainder of the album is 
Cash back to his old Sun-sound 
and | found it most enjoyable. 
However, Side One appears to 
feature a glaring error inthe form of 
‘| Will Dance With You’ — this 
should surely be ‘It’s All Over’. In 
short, Columbia have listed the 


wrong track and I'm surprised that. 


such a mistake should have 
reached as far as the finished 
product. 

Fans of Jan Howard will be 
pleased to learn that she is 
featured on ‘| Will Dance With 
You’, ‘Far Side Banks Of Jordan’, 
‘Give It Away’, ‘Cindy | Love You’, 
‘You're So Close To Me’ and ‘That 
Silver Haired Daddy Of Mine’, 
along with the Carter Family. It 
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seems a shame that an artist of 
Jan's calibre is now reduced to 
providing backing vocals but at 
least she appears to be retuming 
to the scene again after a lengthy 
absence. 

The album's cover photograph by 
Bill Barnes is excellent and depicts 
Cash as a shadowy, black-clad 
19th century gunman, with just a 
mere glint of humour in his eyes. 


Produced by Johnny Cash 
and Charlie Bragg 
BRYAN CHALKER 


ME, I’M FEELING’ FREE 
Marshall Chapman 
Epic 34422 (American Issue) 











Somewhere South Of Macon; 
Know My needs; Five O'Clock In 
The Morning; Between Carolina 
And Texas; What I'd Give; Ready 
For The Times To Get Better; 
Crystal Clear; AWoman’'s Heart (Is 
A Handy Place To Be); Next Time; 
Rode Hard And Put Up Wet. 


The deep, husky, almost sensuous 
voice of Marshall Chapman — 
she’s alady —is bound to switch a 
lot fans on to her songs. Produced 
by Ben Tallent the album has a lot 
of feeling and soul to it — and a 
whole lot of ‘Outlaw’ country, to 
boot. Marshall has a nice line in 
lyrics and ‘Somewhere South Of 
Macon’ stands out as a 
prospective single. The backings 
are sparse, with over-riding basss, 
dobro and steel, giving the lady's 
voice an extremely pleasing but 
earthy quality. 


A name and voice to watch. 
JERRY RHINEHARDT 





BLUE SKIES 
Milton Carroll 
Columbia KC 34114 
(American Issue) 


Blue Skies; Sweet Country Music; 
You Don't Know What You Got Till 
You Lose It; Sing All Night; Danger 
Zone; Love Queen; Life’s Twisting 
Road; Payday; Good Old Rock & 
Roll; .45 Slug. 


The sleeve notes begin: This 
album was a pain in the ass. Make 
of that succinct statement what 
you will but don't imagine for one 
minute that Mr. Carroll is deriding 
his work; because he isn’t. The 
notes continue: /t was a pat on the 
head, and it was the lady | love. 
Willie Nelson was Carroll's mentor 
and it was he who told this new 
singer/songwriter to do it. And 
that's exactly what Carroll has 
done. He's put together an 
impressive collection of songs, 
some of them self-penned, and 
gathered a competent bunch of 
pickers around him to produce a 
pleasantly relaxed, if not wholly 


awe-inspiring first album. Much of 
the ‘Country’ content comes from 
the inclusion of Jimmy Day and 
Buddy Emmons on steel guitars 
and not from the actual content, 
although ‘Sweet Country Music’ is 
slap in the mould. 

Might appeal to new-waive 
converts, but of little interest to 
‘straight’ buffs. 


Produced by Milton Carroll 
BRYAN CHALKER 


TROY SEALS 
Columbia KC 34271 
(American Issue) 


Tall Texas Woman; Neon Lady; 
San Antone-ee-o; Sweet Dreams; 
A World Of Good; Easy; You And 
Me, Me And You; One More Thrill; 
Easy Come, Easy Go; We’re Much 
Too Close. 


Troy Sealsis not my cup of tea and 
not, | suspect, that of many 
Country fans. He’s a songwriter of 
no mean ability and ‘Tall Texas 
Woman’ is a cracker and so 
commercial — but his isn't a 
Country voice. You can take 
progression and innovation so far 
and then it becomes something 
totally different and that's what's 
happened here. Possibly Seals 
had no intention of producing an 
album that wasn’t Country and in 
the hands of other, earthier, artists, 
many of the songs would work. 
‘Neon Lady’ is atypical example of 
what could be an outstanding 
Country song but Seals does his 
best to hide the fact. Producer Billy 
Sherrill has overdone the funky 
beat and bluesy vocals, resulting in 
the album being neither one thing 
nor the other. 


Disappointing. 
ROBERT PAVLOW 





INDESCRIBABLE 

Curtis Leach 

Longhorn LP 003 

(American Issue) 

Highway Man; Lightning Struck 
Twice; That's Between Your 
Conscience And You; You Got 
Caught; Wheelin’ And Dealin’; Big 
Railroad Man; Slick Sam The 
Salesman; Two Sinners; You 
Knocked Me Off My Feet; Ginny, 
Pour The Wine; Oklahoma, Home 
Of My Heart; Golden Guitar. 


The antecedents of this obscure 
album are unknown to me but! do 
know that it has become a 
collector's item because of 
‘Golden Guitar’, written by Leach. 
Bill Anderson popularised the song 
and it has since become a minor 
Classic. 

Indescribable is a highly pretenti- 
ous title for a haphazard, slip-shot 
production but the fact that Leach 
was murdered by his wife a few 
years ago will add to the album's 
curio value. Curtis Leach was 
never more than a run-of-the-mill 
performer but ‘Golden Guitar’ and 
a violent, rather bizarre death, 
earned him a small place in 
Country music history. 

|! am indebted to Ruby Fenton, 
formerly secretary of the Bill 
Anderson Fan Club, for passing 
the LP over to me for review. 


BRYAN CHALKER 


IF YOU’RE EVER IN TEXAS 
Freddy Fender 

ABC DOSD 2061 

(American Issue) 
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Don't Do It Darling; It’s All In The 
Game; San Antonio Lady; What A 
Difference A Day Made; Livin’ It 
Down; Pass Me By; If You’re Ever 
In Texas; Sometimes; Just One 
Time; It's Too Late; 50’s Medley. 


The chicano cowboy is really in the 
big league now, and is beginning to 


tum out albums that match his 


status. This is definitely one of his 
best releases to date and, apart 
from a couple of strange inclusions 
(like ‘It's All In The Game’ and 
‘What A Difference A Day Made’), 
which are given a_ kind of 
cabaret/disco treatment, he pres- 
ents an interesting choice of 
material, which adapts itself quite 
readily to his Tex-Mex brand of 
country. 


Produced by Huey P. Meaux. 
MIKE STAVELEY 





| DON’T WANT TO HAVE 

TO MARRY YOU 

Jim Ed Brown & Helen Cornelius 
RCA PL 12024 
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My Heart Cries For You; Love Was 
What We Had; I've Rode With The 
Best; Have! Told You Lately That! 
Love You; I'm Leaving It All Up To 
You; Buming Bridges; Saying 
Hello, Saying | Love You; Saying 
Goodbye; One Man Woman, One 
Woman Man; | Don't Want To Have 
To Marry You; There’s Always A 
Goodbye. 


| didn’t know it until quite recently 
that Tunes For Two (RCA RD 
7711) featuring Bobby Bare & 
Skeeter Davis and released in 
1965, had logged sales in excess 
of five figures — and is still ticking 
over steadily. The point behind that 
apparently trite piece of informa- 
tion is that a market exists for ‘duet’ 
albums and this new RCA release 
can't fail to make the grade. 

I'd hardly call it a sensational 
package and it generates little 
excitement but the overall sound is 
soft and relaxing — just right for 
background music at dinner- 


parties and late-night drinking 
sessions. Helen Comelius will be 
new to most readers but Jim Ed 
has a pedigree stretching way 
back and, between the two of them 
they produce the right vocal blend. 
Dealers should certainly stock up 
on this one and_ display 
prominently. 


Produced by Bob Ferguson 
MARTIN MARRIOTT 


|! LOVE YOU BECAUSE 
Jim Reeves 
RCA PL 11224 


TLane You Because 





When Two Worlds Collide; Take 
Me In Your Arms And Hold Me; 
You're Free To Go; | Won't Come 
In While He's There; From A Jack 
To A King; | Love You Because; 
The Shifting Whispering Sands; | 
Know One; A Fool Such As I; 
Someday (You'll Want Me To Want 
You). 

Interest in Jim Reeves is quietly 
diminishing these days but there's 
still more than a healthy market left 
for releases such as this. In the 
light of recent trends in Country 
music it all begins to sound rather 
dated but | daresay it'll make the 
pop charts — and I'll incur the 
wrath of Reeves’ fans for daring to 
suggest that he’s not so popular. 


Produced by Chet Atkins 
ROBERT PAVLOW 





HOME AMONG THE HILLS 
Tracy & Elois Schwarz 
Bear Family FV 12007 


Home Among The Hills; Wild Bill 
Jones; The Wayworn Traveler; 
Green Valley Waltz; Keep My 
Skillet Good And Greasy; I'll Never 
Forsake You; Where The Soul Of 
Man Never Dies; Uncle Henry; 
Meet Me _ Tonight In The 
Moonlight; The Blind Child; John 
Henry; When The Bees Are In The 
Goldenrod; How Beautiful Heaven 
Must Be; Fly Around My Pretty 
Little Miss. 


Interesting but sometimes heavy- 
going traditional album that will 
appeal to those who like their 
music uncluttered. Tracy Schwarz, 
a former member of the celebrated 
New Lost City Ramblers, sounds 
very much like his old compatriot, 
Mike Seeger on many of these 
selections and at times it’s difficult 
to tell them apart. | particularly 
liked ‘Meet Me Tonight In The 
Moonlight’, a variant of ‘The 
Prisoner's Song’. 


Bear Family albums are available 
from Westwood Recordings, 
Montgomery, Mid-Wales. 


ROBERT PAVLOW 
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ADIOS AMIGO 
Marty Robbins 
Columbia 34448 
(American Issue) 


MARTY ROBBINS 


Adios Amigo 





Adios Amigo; 18 Yellow Roses; 
Falling Out Of Love; I've Never 
Loved Anyone More; Helen; | 
Don't Know Why (I Just Do); My 
Happiness; My Blue Heaven; 
Inspiration For A Song; After The 
Storm. 


The title song is not, as you might 
suppose, the old Jim Reeves hit of 
a decade or so ago, but a Bobby 
Vinton composition. The heavy 
Mexican flavour, complete with 
twin trumpets, suits Robbins’ style 
perfectly and it fits into the pattern 
of songs that he’s become familiar 
with over the years. Unfortunately, 
though, the majority of cuts here 
aren't the least bit country but | 
suppose the album might pick up 
sales from the pop field. 

Good album but disappointing for 
Robbins’ fans. 


Produced by Billy Sherrill and 
Marty Robbins. 
ALAN PETTIFER 


THE WINNER AND OTHER 
LOSERS 

Bobby Bare 

RCA APLI 1786 

(American Issue) 


Climbin’ The Ladder And Climbin' 
The Walls; Baby Wants To Boogie; 
Keeping Rosie Proud Of Me; Bald 
Headed Woman; Vince; Lost In 
Austin; Put A Little Lovin’ On Me; 
Yes, Mr. Rodgers; Brian Hennes- 
sey; My Better Half; Dropkick Me, 
Jesus; The Winner. 


ME AND McDILL 
Bobby Bare 
RCA APLI 2179 
(American Issue) 
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lf You Think I'm Crazy Now; 
Hillbilly Hell; Don't Think You're 
Too Good For Country Music; Till | 
Get On My Feet; Don't Turn Out 
The Light; Wilma Lou; Look Who 
!'m Cheatin’ On Tonight; You 
Made A Believer Out Of Me; The 
Woman In Every Man's Life; Can’t 
Seem To Get Nowhere; Tired Of 
The Road Joe. 


CMR May 1977 


Bare stirred up quite a furore with 
the release of his ‘Dropkick Me 
Jesus (Through The Goalpost Of 
Life)’, last year and, although the 
song became a hit, many 
American DJ’s refused to play it. 
Still, it did keep his name in the 
limelight when certain of us 
thought he was flagging. 

As usual Bare is laid-back and lazy 
in his approach to the songs on 
both albums but the most obvious 
success comes in the form of The 
Winner, due to the two singles 
contained therein, ‘Dropkick Me 
Jesus’ and The Winner’. The latter 
title should be an old favourite with 
those who purchased Bare’s 
excellent Lullabys, Legends And 
Lies, back in ‘73. 

There’s plenty of Country-funk in 
both albums but at times | wonder if 


‘the artist doesn’t try too hard to 


sound like one of the ‘Good Ol 
Boys’; the ta/k-a-little-sing-a-little 
approach is OK once in a while but 
when it spans a handful of album 
releases, ittends to become more 
than a little tedious. Lyrically, both 
LP’s are full of good things but 
generally the melody side falls 
down and | wasn't left with too 
much of an _ impression’ of 
memorable songs. ‘Bald Headed 
Woman’ penned by Shel Silvers- 
tein, is bouncy and full of life and it 
gives Side One of The winner a 
much needed ‘lift’. Another good 
cut on Side One is ‘Vince’, written 
by Larry Wilkerson and Shel 
Silverstein, and Tommy Williams 
fiddle intro based on ‘The Great 
Speckled Bird’ is outstanding. 
Flipping the album over reveals 
much the same kind of material 
and, frankly, it's not the kind of 
material that will win Bare too 
many newfans. ‘Yes, Mr. Rodgers’ 
held my attention for a while, as did 
Paul Craft's ‘Dropkick Me Jesus’ 
but I’d heard ‘The Winner’ before 
and it’s not the kind of song you 
can listen to more than a few times 
without losing the initial humour. 
Convinced that Bobby Bare 
needed anew direction | eagerly 
turned toMe And McDill, in the 
hope that this clever young writer 
(Bob McDill) had injected Bare with 
something ‘different’. Well, the 
songs are good enough but I’m 
afraid Bobby does very little for 
them. ‘Don't Tum Out The Light is 
a great lyric but better suited to 
someone like Don Williams than 
Bobby Bare. 

Very disappointing albums and 
neither are worth considering for 
release in the United Kingdom. 


Produced by Bobby Bare & Bill 
Rice. 
BRYAN CHALKER 


RONNIE PROPHET 
RCA PL 10164 


Sanctuary; lt Wouldn't Be So Bad 
If it Hadn't Been So Good; Shine 
On; Last Night | Felt The Whole 
World Changing; Big Big World; 
Phone Call From Allyson; | Want 
To Be Touched By You; Feel The 
Magic; Its Enough; Day By Day. 
Ordinary material from a very 
ordinary Canadian singer. Pop 
arrangements don't help it one bit. 
It left me totally unimpressed. 


Produced by Harry Hinde. 
DICK MASSEY 


CHESTER ’N’ LESTER 
Chet Atkins & Les Paul 
RCA LSA 3290 





Its Been A Long Time; Medley: 
Moonglow!/Picnic; Caravan; It 
Had To Be You; Out Of Nowhere; 
Avalon; Birth Of The Blues; 
Someday Sweetheart; Deed | Do; 
Love Come Back To Me. 


Because of the almost total lack of 
Country music content herein, 
there's little point in my taking up 
valuable space with an irrelevant 
review. Nevertheless, budding 
guitarists would do well to spend a 
little cash and pick up some tips 
from two of the world’s most 
popular and accomplished musi- 
cians. Spontaneity is the key-word 
throughout and it sounds like a fun 
session — jam-session, in fact. 


Produced by Chet Atkins 
BRUCE ANDERSON 


THE ROOTS OF MY RAISING 
Merle Haggard 
Capitol E-ST 11586 





The Rooke | of My Raising; What 


Have You Got Planned Tonight 
Diana; The Waltz You Saved For 
Me; Walk On The Outside; 
Gamblin’ Polka Dot Blues; 
Cherokee Maiden; Am | Standing 
In Your Way; Colorado; | Never Go 
oe Mirrors; Mississippi Delta 
ues 


One thing’s for sure, Tommy 
Collins has developed into a 
superb contemporary songwriter 
and his contribution to this album, 
The Roots Of My Raising’ is 
superb. Haggard’s voice, which 
reminds one so much of the late 
and great Lefty Frizzell, among 
others, has never sounded better 
and if he does appear in Britain in 
the coming months, all hell will be 
let loose. 

Merle Haggard has earned the 
right to be called a ‘legend’ and his 
non-availability as far as we in 
England are concerned has, in a 
way, contributed to that legend. To 
many Haggard is almost a myth 
and | believe that now Country 
music is reaching out to wider 
audiences than ever before, a tour 
of the UK would be little short of 





sensation and | hope that Ember 
boss, Jeff Kurger, can pull it off this 


year. 
The Roots Of My Raising is an 
excellent album from start to finish 
and it won't be long before several 
tracks begin finding their way on to 
British recordings. Dave Kirby's 
moving ‘What Have You Got 
Planned Tonight Diana’, is sure to 
become a ‘standard’ among British 
groups, along with ‘Cherokee 
Maiden’ and the title track. 
Produced by Ken Nelson & 


Fuzzy Owen 
MARTIN MARRIOTT 


OLD AND NEW 
Norman Blake 
Flying Fish 010 
(American Issue) 


Wido We Creek; Bristol In The 
Bottle; Billy Gray; Forked Deer; 
Rubagfre; Cuckoo's Nest; Witch 
Of The Wave; My Old Home On 
The Green Mountain Side; Miller's 
Reel; Dry Grass On The High 
Fields; Harvey's Reel; The 
Railroad Days; Valley Head; 
Sweet Heaven; Sally In The 
Garden; Ajimina; Flat Rock. 


Thank God for labels like Flying 
Fish that allow the likes of Norman 
Blake to commit their considerable 
talents to vinyl. No one could 
possibly describe Blake’s music as 
‘commercial’ but | love everything 
hedoes. Vocally, he leaves a lotto 
be desired when compared to 
Nashville-based artists, but his 
appeal lies in the rough-edged 
purity of his style. As a traditional 
guitarist, Blake is streets ahead of 
most pickers — and his songs 
have meaning. Herein lies a 
tasteful selection of guitar pieces, 
fiddle tunes and original Norman 
Blake songs. | suppose the album 
will only appeal to purists but it’s 
good to know that rea/ Country 
music can still be produced by a 
comparativiey young man — and 
recorded by a label like Flying 
Fish. 

At present the album is only 
available in certain import shops 
but, if plans reach fruition, then this. 
and others like it may be released 
in the UK. 

| certainly hope so! 


Produced by Bruce Kaplan. 
BRYAN CHALKER 


20 GOLDEN HITS COUNTRY 

& WESTERN 

Various Artists 

MCA MOPS 8465 

(German Issue) 

Folsom Prison Blues (Conway 
Twitty); Kaw-Liga (Mel Tillis); 
Harper Valley PTA (Loretta Lynn); 
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(Today) | Started Loving You 
Again (Jack Greene); Wabash 
Cannonball (Johnny Wright); Have 
! Told You Lately That! Love You 
(Bill Anderson & Jan Howard); 
Walk On By (Leroy Van Dyke); 
Delia (Burl Ives); ls Anybody Goin’ 
To San Antone (Jimmy Martin); 
Truck Driving Man (Ermest Tubb); 
Never Ending Song Of Love 
(Conway Twitty & Loretta Lynn); 
Rocky Top (Bill Anderson); Detroit 
City (Webb Pierce); He'll Have To 
Go (Roy Drusky); The Taker 
(Marty Robbins); Margie’s At The 
Lincoln Park Inn (Jay Lee Webb); 
Before The Next Teardrop Falls 
(Brenda Lee); All | Have To Offer 
You Is Me (Warmer Mack); Sixteen 
Tons (Red Sovine); Ballad Of 
Forty Dollars (Cal Smith). 


Yet another superb compilation 
from Continental MCA and, as 
always, the selections and artists 
speak for themselves. 
Recommended. 

ALAN PETTIFER 


TWISTED LAUREL 

The Red Clay Ramblers 
Flying Fish 030 
(American Issue) 


THE RED CLAY RAMBLERS 





Biue Jay/The Girl! Left Behind Me; 
Twisted Laurel; The Hobo’s Last 
Letter; Rockingham Cindy; Mis- 
sissippi Delta Blues; The Tele- 
phone Girl; Will You Miss Me; The 
Ace; The Corrugated Lady; When 
Bacon Was Scarce/Ryestraw; ! 
Was Only Teasing You; Fifty Miles 
Of Elbow Room; Flying Cloud 
Cotillion; The Beale Street Blues. 


| was utterly amazed to learn that 
Twisted Laurel was recorded in 
Virginia as long ago as 1967 and 
only issued by Flying Fish last 
year. The Red Clay Ramblers 
certainly have a sound all their own 
and it’s a most appealing one at 
that, being a combination of 
Bluegrass, Old-Time, folk and 
contemporary country music. The 
album opens with some tasty 
unaccompanied singing from Mike 
Craver, Tommy Thompson and 
Jim Watson on ‘Blue Jay’, before 
swinging into a lively instrumental 
from the American Civil War, ‘The 
Girl | Left Behind Me’. The 
combination of frailing banjo and 
piano on this delightful old song is 
perfect. | have never heard of the 
group prior to this release and | 
hope that the period of time 
between inception and _ final 
release hasn't seen irreparable 
splits in its ranks. What refreshing 
sounds they produce between 
them and what a change to listen to 
something totally different from the 
usual country music product. 

Bill Hicks, Tommy Thompson, 
Mike Craver, Jim Watson and Jack 
Herrick use a lot of imagination 
with the songs but they obviously 
possess great feeling for tradi- 
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tional music but they aren’t afraid 
to use broad musical licence — 
some might accuse them of taking 
gross liberties — and feature such 
instruments as trombone, kazoo, 
trumpet and piano, alongside 
autoharp, guitar, fiddle, banjo, 
harmonica, mandolin and bass. 

| disliked Mike Craver’s voice 
intensely on Bill Hicks’ ‘The Hobo’s 
Last Letter’ but he came into his 
own on an exceptional reading of 
Sara Carter's strangely haunting 
‘Fifty Miles Of Elbow Room’. 

Just about every track is good but | 
favoured the previously mentioned 
items, together with ‘Flying Cloud 
Cotillion’, ‘When The Bacon Was 
Scarce’, ‘Twisted Laurel’ and ‘Will 
You Miss Me’. 

Unfortunately, Sonet haven't got 
around to releasing the album yet, 
but you can obtain copies from 
Mike Craig in Aberdeen, c/o Mike’s 
Country Music Room, 18 Hilton 
Avenue, Aberdeen. 


Produced by The Red Clay 


Ramblers. 
BRYAN CHALKER 





BY REQUEST 
Del Reeves and Billie Joe 


Spears 
United Artists UA LA 649-G 
(American Issue) 





/ yet 


On The Rebound; Nothing Seems 
To Work Anymore; Let Your Love 
Flow; Baby, Ride Easy; We're The 
Greatest Lovers In The World; 
Teardrops Will Kiss The Morning 
Dew; Let's Do It Right; Suspicious 
Minds; Hot Sunday Morning; 
We've Got Some Feeling To Do. 


I've never really rated Del Reeves. 
as a vocalist beyond some early 
novelty releases but, coupled with 
the forceful voice of Billie Jo, | can 
now accept him to a greater 
degree. Reeves’ light, slightly 
off-pitch tones make a perfect for 
base for Billie Jo’s rich, almost 
mountain voice and the results 
make for an excellent album. 

As I've said in previous reviews, 
duet LPs usually sell extremely 
well and given a UK release this 
could score heavily. Billy Jo 
Spears has already shown that 
she’s no flash-in-the-pan,. one- 
hit-wonder and her name alone 
could carry the album offin Britain. 
Country fans are familiar with Del 
Reeves but they’ll hear him in a 
totally new light on this compila- 
tion. 

The sleeve illustration and general 
layout is rather old-fashioned but 
don't let it put you off if you see the 
album in the import racks. 


Produced by Milton Blackford. 
MARTIN MARRIOTT 




































Don Williams 
L.P. COMPETITION 





ENTER CMR’S COMPETITION AND 
WIN ‘DON WILLIAMS VOLUME ONE’, 
‘DON WILLIAMS VOLUME TWO’, ‘DON 
WILLIAMS VOLUME THREE’, 
‘YOU’RE MY BEST FRIEND’, ‘DON. 
WILLIAMS GREATEST HITS VOLUME 
ONE‘, ‘HARMONY’ AND ‘VISIONS*‘. 
TEST YOUR COUNTRY MUSIC 
KNOWLEDGE AND WIN’ THESE 
GREAT ALUMS... 


(1) Who played the bartender, ‘Trout’ in 
the controversial film, ‘Nashville’? 
At what age did Uncle Dave Macon 
join the Grand Ole Opry? 
Don Williams was first a member of 
the Pozo Seco Singers; what does 
Pozo Seco mean? 
What was Carson Robison’s first 
successful country or ‘hillbilly’ 
competition? 
The late Johnny’ Horton 
originally known as The 
Jimmie Driftwood’s ‘Battle Of New 
Orleans’ was based on an old fiddle 
tune; what was it called? 
(7) Name the composer of Moe Bandy’s 
hit, ‘Here I Am, Drunk Again’. 
(8) In an early thriller, Johnny Cash 
played a psychopathic killer. Can you 
name the film? 
What was the pseudonym adopted by 
Tony Byworth for his contributions to 
CMR in 1972? 
Which notable Nashville musician 
played accordion on ‘In’ The 
Morning’, featured on Don Williams 
current album, ‘Visions’ ? 
Send your replies to: The Editor, 69 
Hackington Crescent, Beckenham, Kent. 
The first three correct entries will receive 
sets of Don’s LP’s. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


Was 


(5) 
(6) 


(9) 


(10) 


sntrooucng 


161 ARLINGTON ROAD - CAMDEN TOWN - NW1 
65 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY * LONDON NW2 
4 KILBURN HIGH ROAD - MAIDA VALE - NW6 


three shops which specialise in Irish Folk Music, folk music in general, 
country and western. We stock an interesting selection of sheet music, 
books, instruments, records, cassettes and cartridges, all of which can 
be supplied through our international mail order service. 


Call in to one of our shops, if you can. If not, send to 161 Arlington Road, London NW1, 
or phone 01-485 4880 for our Mail Order Catalogue. 


CMR May 1977 
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BILL ANDERSON 
COMES TO ENGLAND 





ON RECORD 


BILL ANDERSON 


Featuring 


PEANUTS AND DIAMONDS 
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The Album: 
PEANUTS AND 
DIAMONDS 

MCF 2790 


AND ON 


3rd May Grosvenor Hall 8th May Theatre Royal 13th May Music Hall 
BELFAST Drury Lane LONDON ABERDEEN 

6th May Gaumont Theatre —‘_ 1 1th May Guildhall 14th May Apollo GLASGOW 
IPSWICH PORTSMOUTH 15th May Congress Theatre 
VAtsUist-\aulio)orere|ve)pa\= 12th May New Theatre EASTBOURNE 
BIRMINGHAM . SOUTHPORT MCA RECORDS 
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AND TAPES 
DJM RECORDS LIMITED, JAMES HOUSE, 71/75 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WCIA IDP 





